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SUPPLIERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS AND PARTS 
TO AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT, REFRIGERATION, 
RAILROAD, AND BUILDING INDUSTRIES 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


For the fiscal year ended May 31, 1952, con- 
solidated net sales were $11,186,086 the highest 
in the history of the Corporation. 

Net profit after all charges including Federal 
Income, Excess Profits Tax, reserve for renego- 
tiation, was $515,910 or $1.03 per share. 

After giving effect to payment of two semi- 
annual dividends of 10c per share, net working 
capital amounted to $3,116,445. Debenture bonds 
were reduced in the amount of $235,000 so that 
the total outstanding bond liability as of August 
1, 1952 was $2,267,500 or a reduction of close 
to $1,000,000 in five years. 

On May 1, 1952 the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation approved a ten-year loan of $1,900,- 
000 to finance the Company’s new 150,000 square 
foot plant to be erected adjacent to the Dayton, 
Ohio, Airport. 

The Company has at present a backlog of 
commercial and military orders exceeding 
$12,000,000, and looks forward to another year 
of sound growth and profits. 


Reginald N. Webster 
PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


August 1952 
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INCOME STATEMENT 
Fiscal year ended May 31, 1952 

Net Sales $11,186,086 
Cost of Goods Sold 7,653,254 
Gross Profit from Sales .$ 3,582,882 

Selling, General and 
Administrative Expenses .. 1,620,944 
Profit from Operations .... $ 1,911,888 
Other Income . 87,584 
1,999,472 
Other Deductions .. 249,562 





Net Income before Taxes on 


Income and Renegotiation . $ 1,749,910 


Estimated Taxes on Income and 


Net Renegotiation Refund ...... 1,234,000 














CONDENSED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Fiscal year ended May 31, 1952 











ASSETS: 
Cash and Govt. Securities $1,223,258 
Accounts Receivable . 1,537,899 
Inventories . 3,260,641 
Current Assets ... 6,021,798 
Investments and Other Assets 376,339 | 
Fixed Assets ...... .. 3,432,951 
Less Depreciation 2... 1,396,556 
Net Fixed Assets ............... . 2,336,395 
Deferred Charges .... 392,731 
Total Assets ....... ee 


STANDARD-THOMSON CORPORATION, 


Clifford Manufacturing Company Division, Waltham, Mass. e Centrifugal Investment Casting Company Division, Burbank, Cal. 








Net Income for Year a Co 
EARNINGS PER SHARE $1.03 
LIABILITIES: 

Accounts Payable ........................... ... § 419,600 
Accruals, Federal Taxes, etc. ...... 2,373,311 
Teh OD. ck ec eS Oe 

Current Liabilities ....................... 2,905,353 
Louw Faven TH... 2,267,500 
5% Debentures due Sept. 1, 
1967 
Replacement Reserve ooo... 53,323 
Shareholder’s Equity (Repre- 
sented by 499,68714 Shares of 
$1.00 par common) .......................... 3,901,087 
Total Liabilities Sbocecccwcdeces cesewiedess esis aceoneal $9,127,263 





DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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The Financial World was ‘established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
santly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Why 
keep it 
‘in the 
family?” 


Still keeping it “in the fam- 
ily” when you plan your fi- 
nancial advertising? More 
and more advertisers are 
discovering that The New 
York Times beats a path 
straight to the doors of the 
nation’s top executives. In 
The Times, your advertising 
reaches the men who make 
management decisions...and 
an investment-minded pub- 
lic of professional, indi- 
vidual and institutional in- 
vestors, banking officials and 
corporation executives. 


Che New Pork Times 


“‘All the News That’s Fit to Print” 


For 45 years first in the world 
in financial advertising 





TO OPEN 4 
AN ACCOUNT ° 


For new or experienced 
investors — a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained in our booklet 
F-21 
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One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Good Place to Work" : 


Telephone people know from their ex- _ for instance, more than 45,000 Bell Tele- 
perience over many yearsthatthe telephone § phone men and women were promoted to | 
company is “a good place to work.” higher jobs. 


Wages are good, with regular, progres- Telephone people have found respect | 


sion raises. There is a complete Benefit and —_ and opportunity in the business. They’ve 
Pension Plan with all costs paid by the 


found pleasant associates and fair play; 
company. 


significantly, about one out of every four 
The work is interesting, with many new employees is recommended by a 
opportunities for advancement. Last year, present employee. 







BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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yes time to time during recent 
years, there have been widespread 
rumors that the price of gold was 
about to be increased from the level 
of $35 per fine troy ounce which has 
prevailed since early 1934. South 
Africa, the world’s largest producer 
of the yellow metal, has repeatedly 
sought to obtain a higher price for its 
output, and while it has not achieved 
this objective directly it has per- 
suaded the International Monetary 
Fund to make one concession which 
has been interpreted in some quarters 
as the first step toward a higher offi- 
cial price for monetary gold. 


Encourages Hoarding 


This concession entailed permis- 
sion for South Africa to sell part of 
its newly-mined gold in free markets, 
at whatever price it could obtain, for 
“artistic and industrial purposes.” 
Everyone politely ignores the fact that 
such uses are very difficult indeed to 
distinguish from hoarding. When the 
practice first started, gold brought a 
substantial premium above the official 
$35 price, but the increased supply 
appearing in world markets has re- 
duced it to around two dollars an 
ounce at present. Accordingly, South 
Africa is again demanding a hike in 
the official quotation. 

The World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund are currently 
holding annual meetings in Mexico 
City at which demands of this type 
are likely to be aired. This prospect 
Is responsible for the current crop of 
Tumors that the price of gold will be 
Increased, but it can hardly be said 
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Gold Price Boost Ahead? 


Annual meeting of International Monetary Fund brings 
usual rumors that present $35 price will be raised. 


But U. S. officials oppose this inflationary device 
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World Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 


to justify the rumors. Being based 
almost entirely on wishful thinking 
by gold miners and owners of gold 
shares, they crop up periodically de- 
spite the almost complete lack of log- 
ical justification. 

An extreme example of the ease 
with which such rumors start is the 
situation prevailing early last year, 
when our gold stock had been declin- 
ing steadily for about eight months. 
The decline then amounted to around 
$2 billion (it was slightly extended 
later in the year, but has since been 
reversed), and it was seriously con- 
tended by some that this loss of gold 
constituted a threat to our monetary 
system which would have to be coun- 
tered by raising our buying price for 
gold and thus encouraging imports. 
This view ignored the fact that we 
still had over $22 billion of gold left, 
much more than enough for our 
monetary needs. 

There are a number of good rea- 
sons for believing that current re- 
ports of an imminent increase in the 
price of gold are just as baseless as 
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those which have been heard before. 
For one thing, higher gold prices 
would be of greater benefit to Rus- 
sia than to most of the free nations, 
for the Soviets are the world’s sec- 
ond largest producers of the metal 
and are believed to hold the second 
largest store of gold. Another stumb- 
ling block is the emphatic opposition 
to higher gold prices expressed re- 
peatedly by responsible officials of this 
country—imost recently by Treasury 
Secretary Snyder, on August 29. The 
U. S. is the principal underwriter of 
the Monetary Fund, and without our 
support it could not function. Thus 
we are in a position to make our opin- 
ions heard and respected. 


U.S. Position 


The opposition of our government 
to a higher price for gold is based 
primarily on the inflationary conse- 
quences which would be sure to fol- 
low such a move. It would result in 
a substantial inflow of gold from 
abroad, increasing our bank reserves 
and thereby expanding many-fold the 
potential lending power of the bank- 
ing system. All the efforts of the 
Federal Reserve System have been 
concentrated for many months on lim- 
iting bank reserves ; the unpegging of 
the Government bond market early 
last year, resulting in higher debt 
service costs and a continuing con- 
troversy with the Treasury, was di- 
rected solely at this anti-inflationary 
objective. It would be nonsensical to 
reverse this process by raising the 
price of gold. 


Please turn to page 23 









New Savings Bonds 


Make Good Showing 


More liberal terms of new U. S. savings issues make 


a bigger hit with investors than former provisions. 


Excess of redemptions over sales is growing smaller 


he first Series E savings bonds 

were offered for sale May 1, 
1941, only a few months before Pearl 
Harbor. These bonds, like all E 
bonds sold until very recently, ma- 
tured ten years after issuance, and 
accordingly the Government was 
faced with a refinancing problem 
commencing May 1 of last year. The 
problem was not easy to solve. In 
fact, it has not been completely solved 
even yet, though several steps have 
been taken in the right direction. 

As of April 30, 1951, there were 
$1.1 billion of E bonds scheduled to 
mature during the calendar year 
1951, $3.8 billion in 1952, $5.3 billion 
in 1953, $5.8 billion in 1954 and 
smaller amounts in later years. (Ini- 
tial maturities of F and G bonds, 
which also went on sale May 1, 1941, 
do not come until May 1 of next year, 
as these bonds have a twelve-year 
life.) The large amount of E bonds 
to be paid off or otherwise disposed 
of was bad enough, but in addition 
the timing of these substantial matur- 
ities was extremely unfortunate. 

It came when the nation was in- 
volved in one war and preparing to 
defend itself in the event of a still 
greater war. This meant a heavy 
financial drain on the Treasury, 
which could ill afford to pay off some 
$35 billion of E bonds over a ten-year 
period, and also involved inflationary 
tendencies which made the man in 
the street, who was painfully con- 
scious of the loss in purchasing power 
of the funds he had placed in E bonds 
ten years before, somewhat reluctant 
to risk a similar loss in future. 

The latter factor had been plaguing 
the Treasury since well before the 
Korean War started. Redemptions 
of E bonds had been running ahead 
of sales ever since August 1949 ex- 
cept in December 1949 and February 
1950. And only a few weeks before 
the first E bond maturities started, 
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the situation had been complicated by 
a rise in interest rates stemming from 
the unpegging of the Government 
bond market; this made the 2.9 per 
cent return on E bonds even less at- 
tractive, on a relative basis, than it 
had been before. 

But Treasury authorities refused 
to consider the many suggestions that 
they “sweeten” E bonds by offering 
a higher return. Instead, they tem- 
porized by offering holders of matur- 
ing E, bonds two options in addition 
to cash payment : automatic extension 
for another ten-year period at the 
same 2.9 per cent rate, or exchange 
into a special series of G bonds iden- 
tical with existing G’s (twelve-year 
maturity, 2.5 per cent interest payable 
semi-annually) in every respect ex- 
cept that the special G bonds were to 
be redeemable at par at all times in- 
stead of at a discount. 

Hardly any E’s have been ex- 
changed for G’s, and not enough E’s 
have been retained past their original 
maturity to stem the tide of redemp- 
tions. These have continued to ex- 
ceed sales in every month except No- 
vember 1951, when there was a $15 
million excess of sales. But sales 
have been picking up, and thus the 
margin of net redemptions has fallen. 


Stimulates Improvement 


The improvement has been stimu- 
lated by the adoption, as of May 1, 
of more liberal savings bond terms. 
The maturity of E bonds has been 
shortened to nine years and eight 
months, thereby raising the yield to 
an even three per cent, and redemp- 
tion values before maturity have also 
been increased. Two new series, des- 
ignated J and K, have been intro- 
duced to take the place of the old F 
and G bonds, now discontinued; the 
new series yield 2.76 per cent against 
2.53 per cent for F’s and 2.5 per cent 
for G’s. The J’s, like the old F’s, 


are discount bonds; the K’s pay in. 
terest semi-annually as did the G’s, 

As of June 1, still another bond 
was offered, designated Series H. It 
is sold in minimum amounts of $500, 
and only $30 million were sold dur- 
ing June. Like the new E bonds, it 
has a 92/3 year maturity and pays 
three per cent, but it is a current in- 
come bond rather than a discount is- 
sue. Finally, the annual purchase 
limitations of $10,000 maturity value 
for E’s and $100,000 for F and G 
(now J and K) issues combined have 
been doubled. 

These changes have borne fruit. 
Sales of E bonds have been ahead oi 
comparable 1951 levels in each of the 
first seven months of 1952, with the 
margin of gain widening substantially 
in June and July. Sales during the 
latter month were the largest in two 
years except for the seasonally high 
January totals in 1951 and 1952. Fur- 
thermore, redemptions have been de- 
clining. Perhaps the most hopeful 
sign is the steady gain in small-de- 
nomination bonds, the backbone of 
the program. 

During the 1951 fiscal year, re- 
demptions of $25 bonds exceeded 
sales by more than 30 per cent, but 
in fiscal 1952 the excess was reduced 
to only two per cent thanks to a sub- 
stantial gain in sales and a moderate 
cut in redemptions. For $50 bonds, 
the margin was changed from a 20 
per cent deficit to a four per cent sur- 
plus between these two years. But 
over-all, there is still an uncomfort- 
ably large margin between the Gov- 
ernment’s income and its outgo on the 
savings bond program; in July, sales 
of all series amounted to $367 million 
while redemptions and maturities 
were $468 million. 

The Treasury will have to close 
this gap and, if possible, shift the bal- 
ance heavily in the other direction. 


This will not be easy to do in view . 


of the huge maturities coming due in 
the next few years—$6.3 billion in 
1953, $7.9 billion in 1954, $6.8 billion 
in 1955 and substantially more in 
each of the following six years than 
were originally scheduled to fall due 
this year. The greater attraction of 
new-model savings bonds may or may 
not permit this goal to be met, but it 
certainly could not have been attained 
with the old model. 
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Oil Royalties Hold Pitfalls 


Device can be quite profitable. But there 
are important factors to be considered before 


purchasing an oil royalty as an investment 


By Alan S. Anderson 


ormally an oil company leases 

land on which to drill for oil 
rather than buy it outright. The land- 
owner is often referred to as the 
“farmer” because the acreage in- 
volved is, more often than not, an 
actual farm under cultivation. 

The standard form of oil lease pro- 
vides that the oil company has the 
right to prospect for oil for a period 
of five to ten years for an annual 
rental of from 10 cents to many dol- 
lars per acre depending on the en- 
thusiasm for the area. In addition, 
the leasing company usually pays a 
“bonus” for the signing of the lease. 
The lease also provides for a royalty 
payment to the farmer in the event 
oil is found. In most States the 
royalty is “Yeth of all the oil, gas or 
other minerals” free of expense leav- 
ing 7ths for the oil company. This 
yths is known as the working in- 


terest and bears all operating 
expenses. Incidentally, when oil 
production starts, rental payments 


cease. If oil is not found, the oil com- 
pany, when abandoning the lease, 
must leave the property in the same 
condition as originally found. 

Many times the actual buyer of the 
oil from a given area is not the com- 
pany which discovered and is produc- 
ing it. Another company may have 
a pipeline which is handy or a nearby 
refinery may move the oil by railroad 
tank car or truck. In any event, who- 
ever lifts the oil is obligated by law 
to see that the payment for '%th of 


. the oil goes to the royalty owner and 


must obtain a written agreement (Di- 
vision Order) from him to this effect. 

Frequently, the farmer has sold 
part of his royalty interest before oil 
has been discovered and the transac- 
tion, if properly completed, has been 
recorded by the filing of a deed at the 
county seat. The oil buyer must 
ascertain the holder or holders of all 
fractions of the %th royalty interest 
and, after satisfying himself as to their 
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title, make monthly payments for 
their share of the oil produced. 

So much for the background of oil 
royalties. The $64 question is: how 
does one buy and sell royalties and, 
more important, how can their fair 
value be established ? 


No Regular Market 


There is no regular market place 
for royalties such as for securities 
traded on stock exchanges. They are 
more like real estate, where it is a 
matter of personal bargain and sale. 
A mineral interest is conveyed by 
deed giving a complete description of 
the property and the limitations, if 
any, on the part conveyed. Where a 
landowner conveys half of his interest 
in 100 acres he conveys an undivided 
half interest in the entire acreage 
rather than a full interest in 50 acres. 
The buyer or seller usually obtains 
the services of a broker, who finds 
another buyer or seller and brings 
them together. Such an agent nor- 
mally gets a 5 to 10 per cent com- 
mission. 

There are basically two kinds of 
royalties, non-producing (wildcat) 
and producing. They are further di- 
vided into “perpetual” interests; 
“term” (10 to 20 years unless oil 
is found sooner, in which case they 
continue as long as oil is produced) ; 


“participating or non-participating.” 
A “perpetual” interest means just 
what the term implies and continues 
indefinitely regardless of whom holds 
the working interest. The holder of 
such an interest if he is so inclined 
may sell all or part of his perpetual 
interest for a stated term which is 
usually 10, 15 or 20 years and at the 
end of such term such interest would 
revert to the seller unless oil or gas 
had been found on the property in 
the meantime. Mineral interests may 
also be conveyed as non-participating 
royalties. This means that the buyer 
does not receive any share of the 
annual rentals paid by the leaseholder 
or any share of bonuses paid upon the 
execution of a lease. The non-partici- 
pating interest receives nothing but 
Yth of the oil or gas when and if 
they are discovered. Obviously, a 
perpetual interest is the most desir- 
able from the long range point of 
view but a non-participating term in- 
terest could: be just as valuable if it 
turned out that oil was discovered 
on the property before the expiration 
of the term. 

The usual wildcat royalty may be 
fairly near or many miles from any 
production. Wildcat royalty in Ne- 
braska where no large field has yet 
been found has recently traded at $3 
or $4 per acre, whereas in a “hot” 
area the same type of interest might 
bring $200 per acre. The odds might 
be said to be about 9-to-1 against com- 
pleting a wildcat as a successful oil 
well but when accomplished the per 
acre value of the royalty might run 
as high as $5,000 per acre. 

Producing royalties can be far more 
accurately evaluated. The current 
value is obviously directly related to 
the price of oil, the quantity to be ulti- 
mately recovered and the length of 
time needed to accomplish it. Since 
oil is a depleting asset the monthly 
return is only partially true income 
with the balance merely a return of 
capital. Also, the production of a 
particular well will gradually decline 
so that present production should 
never be taken as a standard yard- 
stick for the full life of a well. From 
the foregoing it would seem obvious 
that the advice and recommendation 
of a competent petroleum engineer 
or someone thoroughly familiar with 
the property is essential before pur- 
chasing a producing royalty. 
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Ohio Utilities 


Have Good Records 


Leading power and light companies in Buckeye State 


have investment characteristics. 


Yields are moderate 


but dividends are well supported by current earnings 


hio is the fifth ranking state in 

the nation in terms of popula- 
tion, but is the third most important 
from an industrial standpoint. It 
produces about one-fourth of the clay 
and face brick, 35 per cent of the 
sewer pipe and 60 per cent of the 
garden pottery made in the United 
States. The role of the Buckeye 
State as one of the nation’s principal 
manufacturing centers is also attested 
to by the exceptionally large propor- 
tion of its population which is en- 
gaged in manufacturing activities. 

Interest in Ohio has been further 
stirred by the recent announcement 
that a $1.2 billion atomic energy plant 
will be built in the southern part of 
the state. The tremendous power re- 
quirements of this plant will be fur- 
nished by Ohio Valley Power Cor- 
poration, a 15-company utility group, 
in which several companies listed in 
the table below will be participants. 
And it is likely that virtually all of 
the companies listed will benefit from 
the increased industrialization occa- 
sioned by this huge project. 

Utility companies in the Buckeye 
State are of particular interest to in- 
vestors because of the high regard in 
which their securities are held. 
American Gas & Electric, Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric, and Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating, for example, are 
just about tops among electric operat- 


1951 


Revs. Breakdown Resi- Com- Indus- K.W.H. 
(Mils.) Elec. Gas Misc. dential mercial trial Sales 
American G. & E......... $193.0 100% i 31% 15% 42% 2,131 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec..... 77.4 64 34% 2% 32 13 46 ores 
Coors. Miec: TL........... 79.9 95 = 1 29 15 48 2,129 
Col. & South. Ohio....... 30.5 83 al7 41 24 26 1,713 
Depa Po @ L..... 05.5.5. 49.0 68 29 3 35 22 25 2,084 
Ohio Edison ............. 96.0 98 es 2 33 22 38 2,482 
Toledo Edison ........... 30.6 96 2 31 16 43 2,153 





*Excludes miscellaneous revenues; will not add up to 100 per cent. 


a--Transit revenues. b—12 months ended July 31. 
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ing companies. Dayton Power & 
Light and Ohio Edison are probably 
only a shade below this group; and 
Columbus & ‘Southern Ohio and 
Toledo Edison are gaining in invest- 
ment stature. What is more, every 
one of these seven companies could 
show higher earnings this year than 
in 1951. 

Under Ohio law, a municipality 
and a utility may make a rate agree- 
ment through negotiation, in which 
case the city enacts an ordinance con- 
taining the rates agreed upon. If no 
agreement is made, the city may it- 
self prescribe a schedule of rates; if 
this is not acceptable to the utility, it 
has the right of appeal to the State 
Public Utilities Commission. In- 
cidentally, a reproduction cost-less de- 
preciation base is used for fixing 
utility rates under Ohio law. 


Stumbling Block 


The foregoing suggests a favorable 
operating status for utility companies 
within the state. But actually the 
regulatory factor has been the princi- 
pal stumbling block for several lead- 
ing Ohio utility companies. A case 
in point is Cincinnati Gas & Electric. 
which serves the second largest city 
in Ohio as well as a small section of 
Kentucky. Despite the fact that the 
company’s electric rates are among 
the lowest in the country, it carried 


Leading Electric Utilities in the Buckeye State 


c—* Distr. of Elec.— 


Revenues 71951 


{National average for residential customers in 19 


51 
c—12 months ended June 30. s—Also paid 5 per cent stock: American in 1951 aad Cincinnati in 1952. 






on a prolonged running battle with th 
City of Cincinnati over the rates to k 
charged. Finally, in February of lag 
year, the City passed the first perma 
nent electric rate ordinance, ly 
agreement with the company, sine 
1941. The company—whose stock 
came out of the old Columbia Gas § 
Electric system—is also having rate 
troubles with natural gas whic 
furnishes about one-third of totd 
gross revenues; the FPC has jus 
suspended a proposed gas rate in- 
crease to the company’s only whole 
sale customer, the City of Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec 
tric’s rate difficulties, on the other 
hand, now seem to be largely over. 
A system-wide increase in industrial 
and large commercial electric rates 
was approved by the State Commis- 
sion last month; if the higher rates 
had been in effect in the 12 months 
ended last June 30, earnings would 
have been about 40 cents a share 
higher than were reported. The 
company serves Columbus, the state 
capital, and the third largest munici- 
pality in Ohio in terms of population. 
In describing its service area—which 
includes about 27 per cent of the 
state’s land area and 15 per cent of 
its population — the management 
states: “With its cement mills, brick 
plants, stone quarries, sand and gravel 
deposits, southern Ohio might well 
be called the storehouse of the high- 
way building industry.” 

In the past, Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric has had difficulty in 
obtaining satisfactory rates for Co- 
lumbus Transit Company, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary which operates a 
street transportation system in Co- 
lumbus and its suburbs. But at pres- 
ent this subsidiary is operating well 
Please turn to page 25 
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c——Earned—. Indic. 
Per Share ‘Divi- Recent P/E 
1951 1952 dend Price Ratio Yield 
$4.32 b$4.52 s$3.00 59 13.1 51% 
2.90 ¢2.87 s2.00 39 136 5.1 
3.68 3.93 2.60 54 138 48 
1.84 2.16 140 25 116 5.6 
2.74 2.59 200° 3S 13S" 37 
2.60 b2.73 2.00 36 132 5.6 
0.91 0.99 0.70 2 1B 5S 





2,004 kilowatt-hours. 
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frouble In Plywood 


espite an excellent growth factor, adverse influences 


ave curtailed recent earnings. Clouds haven't lifted 


et but industry still has longer term promise 


, efinitely a growth situation, ply- 
wood has run into the same dif- 
iculty which sooner or later con- 
ronts nearly all rapidly-growing in- 
Hustries—the factor of over-capacity 
br over-supply. 


Supply and Demand 


Early in 1946, when the postwar 
building industry got fairly started, 
plywood output began to race onward 
o establish new peaks. The soaring 
rate of demand from house builders, 
factory and commercial building con- 
ractors, and industrial users such as 
urniture firms and trailer makers, 
lifted Douglas fir plywood production 
totals to 2.5 billion square feet in 
1950 compared with 1.6 billion in 
prewar 1941 and 650 million in 1938. 
At the same time, mill capacity also 
was being expanded at a great rate, 
and during the summer of 1951 sup- 
ply caught up with demand, leaving 
plywood jobbers with over-sized 
stocks. The building industry was 
taking less, and the rearmament pro- 
gram was not yet in full swing. While 
the early impetus of the first six 
months gave 1951 final figures an 
edge over 1950’s (2.62 billion square 
feet vs. 2.5 billion), prices eased and 
earnings tumbled. 

Another reason for poorer business 
was the adverse influence of Govern- 
ment buying policies. Manufacturers 
were asked to set aside first 20 per 
cent and then 30 per cent of their out- 
put for Government use; military 
buying for the June 30, 1952, fiscal 
year was expected to total 200 million 
square feet with an additional 500 
million to come indirectly into the de- 
fense program. 

This at first stimulated) manufac- 
turing and forward buying by cus- 
tomers, but as buying slowed and 
stocks began to pile up, prices 
dropped some 20 per cent in the De- 
cember quarter. At the low point, 
as Georgia-Pacific Plywood Company 
stated, “there was no profit.” Con- 
sumer buying revived in December 
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and prices rebounded in January and 
February of this year, but a C.I.O. 
strike last May resulted in a wage 
advance of 12.5 cents an: hour (in- 
cluding fringe benefits) with no 
corresponding increase in plywood 
prices. Owing to the excess capacity 
which had been built up, with the 
threat of potential over-production, 
dealers from coast to coast have been 
hesitant about building up their 
stocks. 


Several Factors Cited 


Atlas Plywood Corporation, which 
makes hard and soft plywood panels 
as well as a complete line of plywood 
packing cases and baskets, cites the 
several factors which adversely af- 
fected it during its June 30 fiscal 
year: “Small profit was realized be- 


cause of increased costs of logs and 
lumber, floods in the South and a 
severe break in the western fir mar- 
ket price which depressed sympathet- 
ically all plywood prices. We had to 
accept higher labor costs, increased 
freight, transportation and material 
costs without compensating price in- 
creases.” 

The short term outlook is de- 
scribed by an industry spokesman as 
still a little weak. Before profits can 
be built up from existing low levels 
there will have to be a revival of de- 
mand. The boom in home-building, 
meanwhile, is temporarily waning. 
But perhaps the greatest handicap the 
industry is laboring under is the cost 
burden. A high percentage of the 
cost of plywood is involved in logs 
and labor, and neither item can be 
immediately adjusted when plywood 
prices decline. Labor costs in fact 
have gone up even though plywood 
prices are below what they were a 


year ago. 
Future Shows Promise 


The plywood industry, however, 
possesses great vitality and enterprise 
and it continues to have longer-term 
promise. Uses of plywood are many 
and diverse—the material is not to 
be linked with any one specific indus- 
try even though home-building and 
other construction take large vol- 
umes. Research and product develop- 
ment are energetically pursued, and 
new uses are constantly being turned 
up. 
No stocks of investment caliber are 
represented in the accompanying tab- 
ulation although U. S. Plywood’s 
growth record, good cash position, 
and comparative earnings stability put 
this issue at the head of the group. 
The other shares are of semi-specu- 
lative grade. 


Makers and Processors of Plywood 





7 Sales—, 7-—— Earned Per Share ——, 

Years (Millions) c— Annual —. -Six Months—, -Dividends— Recent 

ended: 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 

Atlas Plywood ... 6/30 $32.3 $32.6 $4.31 $0.40 cos) gece Gane R7S 14 

Georgia-Pacific ... 12/31 a53.4 a58.1 a5.04 a3.53 $2.60 $0.86 1.50 1.12% 18 

Mengel Company. 12/31 a42.5 a42.4 4.66 2.56. 1.47 0.65 1.75 0.75 13 
M & M Wood 

Working ....... 2/28 23.6 32.8 1.61 1.78 b0.70 b0.27 1.00 0.75 13 

U. S. Plywood.... 4/30 108.5 107.6 5.53 3.54 $1.40 1.05 30 

*Paid or declared to September 2. a—Years ended December 31 of preceding year. b—Three 


months. c—Seven months ended February 28; 
action taken July 14 on Atlas Plywood dividend. 


changed fiscal year. s——-Plus 10% stock. Note: No 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Armour Cc 

Stock is speculative and near-term 
prospects are clouded; recent price, 
10. (No dividends since 1948.) A new 
form of the drug ACTH, used to treat 
arthritis, asthma and other ailments, 
has been introduced by Armour, one 
of the leading producers of the hor- 
mone. The new product, known as 
HP Acthar Gel, is supposed to cost 
less and act more rapidly with less 
dosage than previous forms of the 
drug. Different in that it is a highly 
purified version of the hormone, dis- 
solved in a light gelatine solution, it 
usually requires only one injection a 
day, as compared to four for the old 
form. ACTH was first introduced in 
1950 and its cost today has been cut 
to about one-tenth of what it was two 
years ago. 


Atlantic City Electric B 

Stock represents a businessman’s 
investment; recent price, 26. (Now 
pays 32¥Yc quarterly.) The acquisi- 
tion of Millville Electric Company 
last April is expected to enable com- 
pany to boost full-year 1952 earnings 
to around $1.80 a share compared 
with $1.65 in 1951. Reflecting an im- 
proving earnings trend the July 15 
dividend was raised to 3214 cents and 
at the same time an extra of five cents 
was paid. To aid in financing its 1952 
construction program, Atlantic plans 
to raise more than $4 million through 
the sale of upwards of 40,000 shares 
of preferred stock before the year-end. 
Moreover, some $3 million in debt 
will be refunded next year, but no 
additional common stock is expected 
to be issued until 1954. 


Bell & Howell B 

Now 21, near low for the year, 
stock carries speculative risks. (Pays 
12Y%c quarterly.) Company has de- 
veloped a new system for converting 
8 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


silent film to sound. The new tech- 
nique allows a magnetic sound track 
to be recorded on silent film which 
has perforations along both edges. 
Heretofore, sound had been added by 
making a copy of the soundless pic- 
ture on film perforated on one edge, 
and recording the sound track along 
the other edge. This process should 
be a boon to family movie makers 
who will be able to convert their pres- 
ent stocks of silent film into sound at 
three cents a foot vs. thirteen cents 
for the old method. 


California Electric Power C+ 

Shares are speculative but gener- 
cus yield and growth prospects are 
favorable factors; recent price 9. 
(Pays 15c quarterly.) A general rate 
increase effected last January and the 
recent completion of the first two 
30,000 kilowatt units at the firm’s 
new Highgrove steam plant increased 
earnings for the 12 months ended 
June 30 to 83 cents a share as com- 
pared to 56 cents for the like period 
a year ago. Other favorable factors 
were good water conditions and the 
business growth of the territory 
served. Further financing by the sale 
6f 350,000 common shares is sched- 
uled for October. This, plus new 
bank loans in early 1953 will furnish 
required funds for a heavy construc- 
tion program. 


Eastman Kodak A 
Priced at 45 to yield 4% on cash 
dividends, stock represents a high- 
grade long term investment. (Paid 
$1.80 last year, also 10% stock.) Re- 
flecting largely the poor showing of its 
textile division, sales in the 24 weeks 
ended June 15 dropped to $249.9 mil- 
lion from $254.6 million in the like 
1951 period, and profits declined to 
$1.08 a share from $1.52 (on a 
smaller number of shares). However, 





vr 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


sales to the textile industry have been 
improving and photographic output is 
rising so that volume and earnings in 
the final six months should compare 
favorably with those of the last half of 
1951. Eastman has developed a new 
motion picture film that takes pictures 
in complete darkness and can be used 
in standard 16 or 35 mm. motion pic- 
ture cameras. (Also FW, June 25.) 


Glidden B 
Selling around 7 points below its 
1952 high, stock appears reasonably 
valued in relation to longer term 
prospects ; recent price 35. (Pays 50c 
guarterly.) Government restrictions 
on soya products and high taxes re- 
duced earnings in the first nine 
months of the fiscal year to end 
October 31 to $1.81 a share from 
$2.56 (on a smaller number of shares 
outstanding) in the like 1950-51 fiscal 
year period. Although profits in the 
food, and paint and varnish divisions 
were higher than last year they were 
not sufficient to offset the earnings 
decline in the vegetable oil division. 
Exploration work at Glidden’s copper 
and zinc mines in California indicates 
a good earnings potential from this 
source. Current business in all units 
is good, as are prospects for the final 
quarter. (Also FW, Feb. 6.) 


Macy (R. H.) B+ 

Shares are a businessman's com 
mitment; recent price, 26. (Paid $2 
thus far this year; $2.20 in 1951.) 
Reflecting the 19th successive weekly 
decline in New York City depart: 
ment stores sales, company cut its 
common dividend by 10 cents to 40 
cents a share. This is the second such 
reduction this ysar. “The squeeze be- 
tween controlled gross profit margins 
and higher labor costs,” a Macy off- 
cial stated, “is caused by the Govern- 
ment establishing a ceiling on profit 
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margins while allowing manufacturers 
tg fix minimum prices on its products, 
thus preventing bargain sales on ‘fair 
traded’ items.” Earnings in the 13 
weeks ended April 26 declined to 
seven cents from 13 cents in the 1951 
period. 


Melville Shoe A 

Dividends (starting in 1916) are 
reasonably assured and stock has at- 
traction for income. (Now selling at 
26 to yield 6.9% on present quarterly 
payments of 45c.) Stockholders on 
September 30 will vote to approve 
pending merger with Miles Shoes, 
Inc., which will entail a share-for-share 
exchange of common stock. Preferred 
holders of Miles will receive a new 
434 per cent Melville preferred issue, 
also one-for-one. One of the largest 
integrated shoe manufacturers, Mel- 
ville operates 578 men’s shoe stores 
located in 42 states. The Miles chain 
comprises 156 stores in eight states 
selling medium and low priced shoes 
for women. 


Norfolk & Western 4 

This blue chip bituminous carrier 
issue at a price of 51 yields 6.9% on 
cash payments totaling $3.50 last 
year. (Pays 75c quarterly.) Earn- 
ings for the seven months ended July 
31 were $2.39 per share, covering 
Norfolk’s nine months dividend pay- 
ments of $2.25; net in the like period 
of 1951 totaled $2.59. Although 
traffic in the first three weeks of 
August was ahead of the like July 
period, August earnings will reflect 
the coal miners’ ten-day memorial 
holiday. Company’s lower-than-aver- 
age operating ratio partly reflects its 
policy of maintaining equipment in 
highly efficient condition. 


Philip Morris A 

Stock (now 46) returns 6.5% on 
annual payments totaling $3, and is a 
satisfactory income holding. Philip 
Morris’ sales are running at a record 
rate, but rising operating costs are 
restricting earnings. In the first 
quarter of its fiscal year starting 
April 1 sales reached $78.6 million, 
accounting for profits of 98 cents a 
share, vs. $77.8 million and $1.23, 
respectively, in the like 1951 period. 
While full fiscal year earnings are 
not expected to equal last year’s 
$4.65 a share the $3 annual dividend 
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should be covered by a good margin. 
Philip Morris has found a favorable 
response for its new king-size Dunhill 
cigarette introduced late last year. 
The $1.5 million to be spent this year 
to modernize and expand plants will 
bring to about $15 million the amount 
spent for these purposes since World 
War II. No new financing is planned 
now. 


Public Service of Colorado Sop 

This good grade equity has appeal 
for growth as well as income ; recent 
price, 30. (Pays 35c quarterly.) Last 
winter’s mild weather reduced earn- 
ings for the first six months this year 
to $1.34 a common share compared 
with $1.39 in the like 1951 period. 
Both gas and electric revenues were 
smaller since temperatures on a de- 
gree basis averaged 12 per cent 
warmer than last year. The heavy 
mountain snowfall provided enough 
water for the Bureau of Reclamation 
to produce its full power load and 
thus contribute to the cut in com- 
pany’s earnings. Higher taxes and in- 
terest charges also contributed to the 
earnings decline. (Also FW, Feb. 
20. ) 


Ronson Art Metal C+ 

Shares, now at 11, represent a 
specialty situation. Second quarter 
was the worst in history of the com- 
pany, with a net loss of $823,000 re- 
ported as compared with a profit of 
$1.2 million in the like 1951 quarter. 
Among the factors responsible were 
slow sales, resulting from a glut on 
the part of retailers, and increasing 
costs. But most of the loss was due to 
unexpectedly heavy costs in complet- 
ing research on Ronson’s new gas 
lighter. These problems are now gen- 
erally cleared up, and the perfected 
model should be shipped in quantity 
soon. Management reports that com- 
plete 1952 results should be in the 
black, and although the third quarter 
dividend has been cut to 15 cents (vs. 
35 cents prior) some improvement 
could take place in the final three 
months. 


Servel C+ 

Though outlook is improved, shares 
are speculative ; recent price 10. (Paid 
25¢ in 1951, 50c in 1950.) Produc- 
tion of the refrigerator division may 
be impaired until late this year be- 


cause of the steel strike in July, but 
there has been no letup in the com- 
pany’s rapidly mounting arms work, 
and Defense Department orders now 
total over $100 million. In the three 
months ended April 30, a net profit 
of 25 cents a share was recorded on 
sales of $15.8 million; for the quarter 
ended January 31 a loss of about 50 
cents a share was reported on sales 
ef $7.4 million. 


Sheaffer Pen De 

At 26, this industry leader offers 
a liberal yield. (Paid $1.60 thus far 
in 1952; paid 1951, $2.15.) Com- 
pany has opened a $3.2 million plant 
in Iowa that will increase its manu- 
facturing capacity about 30 per cent. 
In addition, a new-type fountain pen 
designed to fill easier and eliminate 
mess and leakage, has gone into pro- 
duction. Called the Snorkel, the pen 
features a small gold tube that siphons 
ink without wetting the nib or other 
part of the pen. 


Simonds Saw & Steel B 


Shares constitute a@ business cycle 


- issue; recent price 41. (Pays 80c 


quarterly, recently raised from 60c.) 
Producing alloy steels, saws and other 
tools and abrasive products such as 
grinding wheels, company’s mills did 
not close during the recent strike. 
Sales volume, however, was down 
from $24.6 million in the first half of 
1951 to $18 million in the first half of 
this year. Earnings dropped to $2.17 
a share from $5.06 a year ago. Sales 
for 1952, according to present in- 
dications, will be well under the $44 
million volume of 1951 and net will 
not equal that year’s $8.40 a share. 


U. S. Steel A 

Stock (now 40) has longer term 
investment appeal. (Returns 7.5% 
on $3 dividend rate.) Although “Big 
Steel” suffered an actual operating 
loss of $20.8 million in the second 
quarter, because of a $43 million tax 
credit a profit of 61 cents a share 
was reported for the period. Earn- 
ings in the first half dropped to $2.04 
a share from $3.61 in the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier, but the usual 
75-cents quarterly dividend was de- 
clared payable September 10. The 
latest wage increase will cost the com- 
pany approximately $126 million a 
year. 
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Tire Makers May Earn Less 


Despite record number of cars on the roads, rubber companies 


are slashing prices to move tires. Other lines should hold up, 


however, and dip may not be severe. Issues often are erratic 


n recent weeks many of the impor- 
tant metropolitan dailies, along 
with newspapers published in smaller 
communities, have carried full-page 
advertisements offering the automo- 
bile driver an unusual bargain in first 
line passenger car tires. The bargain? 
Two tires for the price of one and 
one-half tires. It works this way: 
The car owner buys one tire at the 
full list price and then becomes elig- 
ible to buy a second tire at half the 
list price. 


Will It Work? 


It is too early to determine whether 
the unusual approach to a bargain 
will work out the way the tire makers 
hope. Primarily it was a device to 
slash inventories rather than to raise 
cash. The latter most often is the 
motive for slashing prices. Had the 
tire companies merely reduced the 
price of single tires, sales undoubtedly 
would have been heavy, but the idea 
was induce the man who might need 
one tire to buy two, thus accelerating 
the rate of inventory depletion. 

From a sales viewpoint alone the 
tire companies are in good position. 
Dollarwise, first half sales of all prod- 
ucts made generally good showings. 
Goodyear, for instance, reported net 
sales of $568.8 million vs. $544.6 mil- 
lion in the same 1951 half year, and 
and United States Rubber’s sales 
of $443.5 million compared with 
$427.7 million in the same six months 
of 1951. Goodrich, on the other hand 
slipped somewhat, with sales of 





$297.3 million against $322.2 million 
in the first half of last year. Firestone 
has not yet reported its sales for the 
second calendar quarter of the year, 
which is Firestone’s third fiscal quar- 
ter. 

Costs, however, have been higher, 
both for materials and labor, as well 
as for the many miscellaneous other 
items which enter into selling, admin- 





istrative and general expense. Taxes 


also have risen. As a result, Good- 
year’s net for the first half of this year 
fell 27.4 per cent under the same 
period of 1951, to $3.39 per share vs. 
$4.67 ; United States Rubber’s net for 
the six months, $1.95 per share, was 
25.6 per cent under the $2.62 reported 
for the first six months of 1951. 
Goodrich, however, showed a decline 
of only nine per cent. 

Inventories began to pile up on the 
tire makers early this year, reaching 


The Principal Tire Makers 


a peak of 10.6 million passenger cas. 
ings on May 1. Truck tires and tube 
inventories also rose rapidly during 
the early months of the year. Ham. 
pered by steel and labor shortage; 
automobile production declined, cut- 
ting into the demand for new equip. 
ment, while replacement demand 
failed to develop the bulge that had 
been forecast earlier in the season, 
The steady drop in the price of natu. 
ral rubber, since resulting in the re 
moval of all controls on the purchag 
and sale of crude rubber, encouraged 
automobile operators to defer re. 
placement purchases in expectation of 
a sharp drop in the prices of tires, 
Some modest cuts were made in July 
in truck tires and all inner tubes, 
but without greatly stimulating 
sales. The “two-for-the-price-of-one- 
and - one - half” drive finally was 
launched in mid-August, but since the 
industry’s production, shipments and 
inventory figures for August will not 
be released until some time next 
month, the extent to which sales may 
have been boosted above the produc- 
tion level cannot now be estimated. 


Demand High 


Potential demand for new tires, 
both passenger and truck, is high be- 
cause of the lowered output of new 
cars and the lengthening age of the 
record number of cars now on the 
road. New passenger car output has 
improved somewhat in recent weeks, 
but in the first eight months of this 
year lagged 1.3 million cars behind 
the first eight months of 1951. Ac- 
cording to Ward’s Automotive Re- 
ports, this year’s output in eight 
months totaled 2.6 million passenger 
cars vs. 3.9 million in the same 1951 
period, while truck production of 
734,000 compared with 1,020,000 in 
the corresponding eight months of 
1951. The indicated decline in the 


Sales-———_,, -——Earned Per Share————, 


Years (Millions) -—Annual—, 
Company Ended 1950 1951 *1952 1950 195 

ee Oct. 31 $37.2 $54.6 $24.6 $4.74 $4.88 
Firestone Tire & Rubber........... Oct. 31 690.6 975.7 465.2 8.38 12.27 
General Tire & Rubber............ Nov.30 125.4 1708 88.9 6.94 5.58 
Goodrich (B. F.) Company ........ Dec. 31. 543.3 637.7 297.3 8.06 8.15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber .......... Dec. 31 845.1 1,101.1 568.8 7.81 8.18 
Lee Rubber & Tire................ Oct. 31 39.3 504 208 11.61 8.62 
Seiberling Rubber ................. Dec. 31 38.3 43.7 19.6 5.26 3.30 
United States Rubber............. 696.5 838.0 443.5 3.68 4.97 





*Six months. 
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FDeclared or paid to September 3. 








a—aAlso paid stock. 


c-Six Months, © -——Dividends———~, Recent 


1951 1952 Since 1951 1952 Price 
$2.63 $1.31 1938 $1.20 $1.50 19 
5.85 4.81 1924 3.50 2.25 67 
2.74 2.30 a ise he 
3.79 3.46 1937 2.50 1.50 68 
4.67 3.39 1929 3.00 2.25 44 
4.45 3.72 1934 5.00 2.75 61 
1.86 1.09 1951 1.00 0.75 10 
2.62 1.95 1943 2.00 al.75 25 
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demand for original equipment tires 
has been only partly compensated for 
by increased replacement purchases 
and by demand for tires for military 
vehicles. 


Erratic Records 


The rubber companies have tradi- 
tionally followed a somewhat erratic 
earnings pattern, this reflecting the 
usual influence of fluctuations in the 
general business cycle. Marketwise, 


10 “Reecession- 
Proof” Stocks 


the shares also are subject at times to 
wide swings. While the leading issues 
qualify as a businessman’s holding 
the nature of the industry dictates a 
semi-speculative rating for the most 
of the members of the group. Good- 
rich, Goodyear and United States 
Rubber, for example, are rated B in 
FINANCIAL Wor.p’s’§ Independent 
Appraisals, while the better grade 
Firestone carries a B+ rating. 

THE END 


While these issues doubtless would move in sympathy with a 


general market decline, a trade recession would-have litle 


effect on their earnings and dividends should be maintained 


he long term trend of the gen- 

eral market continues upward, 
but the average investor is showing 
increasing caution in the matter of 
additions to his holdings. The ten- 
dency is to strengthen portfolios by 
the addition of stocks which, while 
affording good yields of current 
prices, may be classified as “depres- 
sion-proof” issues. A group of ten 
such common stocks is presented in 
the accompanying tabulation. 


Test of Time 


Many stocks have excellent earn- 
ings and dividend histories stretching 
over the past quarter-century and 
more. During that period the coun- 
try has passed through the boom of 
the late 1920s, the depression which 
virtually prostrated our economy in 
the early 1930s, a decade and more 
of peace, a second World War, and, 
following a short postwar readjust- 
ment to peacetime conditions, abrupt 
transition into a defense economy. 

Through all these phases many 
companies have been able to show 
consistency of earning power and 
have been recognized as good divi- 
dend producers. In lesser numbers 
are companies which, besides all this, 
showed the same sturdiness and stab- 
ility not only through the first World 
War but for many years prior to that 
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have 


paid 


conflict. Year after year they 
operated profitably and have 
dividends to their stockholders. 

The ten stocks in the table fall 
within the last-named category. Divi- 
dend records ranging from 31 years 
to 75 years, with an average dividend- 
paying age of 53.5 years. That record 
carries its own testimony to the high 
character of the most important single 
factor in the make-up of any corpora- 
tion. 

American Tobacco is one of the 
leaders of its industry, its best known 
products being, probably, Lucky 
Strike and Pall Mail. Incorporated 
in 1904 it began paying dividends 
the following year and has continued 
the habit ever since. Chesebrough, a 


dividend septuagenarian, incorporated 
in 1880, has paid dividends since 
1883. Its Vaseline tradename is a 
household word. Consolidated Edi- 
son, which supplies electricity and gas 
to New York City and vicinity, was 
incorporated in 1884 and has paid 
dividends since 1885. 

Although General Foods in the 
dividend list only since 1922, that was 
the year in which it was organized. 
Its Maxwell House coffee, Jello and 
Birds Eye frosted foods are too well 
known to require comment. Interna- 
tional Shoe turns out about 50 million 
pairs of shoes a year, which suggests 
how large a percentage of the popula- 
tion wears International shoes of one 
brand or another. It has paid divi- 
dends since 1913, two years after in- 
corporation. National Biscuit, one of 
the five 19th century concerns in the 
group, was incorporated in 1898 and 
began its long dividend record in 


1899. 
Other Dividend Records 


Pacific Lighting, which supplies 
natural gas to Los Angeles and an ex- 
tensive southern California area, has 
paid since 1887. Parke, Davis, one 
of the world’s largest ethical drug 
concerns, is the real patriarch among 
the ten stocks, with a dividend record 
dating from 1878—three-quarters of 
a century ago. Pillsbury, one of the 
world’s largest flour milling organiza- 
tions, has paid in every year since 
1910 with one exception—1923. Last 
in the group, F. W. Woolworth is the 
largest “five-’n-dime” with approxi- 
mately 2,000 stores in the United 
States, 44 in Germany and a 52.7 per 
cent interest in Woolworth, Inc., 
which operates 750 stores in Great 
Britain. 


Depression-Resistant Common Stocks 


-———Earned Per Share———, 


-—- Annual— --Six Months ——Dividends———, Recent {fIndic. 

1950 1951 1951 1952 Since 1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Tobacco.. $7.17 $5.57 $2.52 $2.00 1905 $4.00 $3.25 57 70% 
Chesebrough Mfg... 6.01 5.32 N.R. N.R: 1883 4.25 1.50 73.«§8 
Consolidated Edison. 2.44 2.26 £2.19 £2.23 1885 2.00 1.50 3605.6 
General Foods ..... a4.58 a3.52 0.70 e0.92 1922 2.40 1.80 49 49 
International Shoe.. b3.22 62.65 1.37 1.26 1913 2.40 2.40 39 6.3 
National Biscuit.... 3.08 2.30 1.10 1.25 1899 2.00 2.00 a 
Pacific Lighting.... 5.88 3.36 £4.02 £4.04 1887 3.00 2.25 a’ oe 
Parke, Davis ....... 3.65 3.89 1.78 2.00 1878 1.90 1.35 44 43 
Pillsbury Mills..... c4.58 4.36 ‘Me. -Ga, vo giee: 2 12 %°° SS 
Woolworth (F.W.). 3.83 3.22 N.R. N.R. 1912 2.50 2.00 44 57 





*Declared or paid to September 3. Based on 1951 payments. a—Year ended March 31 of following 


year. b—Year ended 
June 30. g—Except 1923. N.R.—Not reported. 


November 30. c—Year ended May 31. 


e—Three months. f—12 months ended 
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Labor If anyone is at all in doubt 
Is High @bout which segment of 

: our population in recent 
Priced 


years has received the 
greatest increases in income and to- 
day enjoys the benefits of the highest 
wage rates ever paid by industry, let 
him search the payrolls of organized 
labor. 

The cumulative impact of one wage 
rise on another since the end of the 
war has been in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the inflation rampant 
throughout the nation. We can wit- 
ness its harmful effects only too well 
by the continuing rise in our every- 
day cost of living. Yet the President 
has done little to check inflationary 
trends. In fact, in his more than en- 
thusiastic role as organized labor's 
best friend in the Government, he has 
even helped to further the inflation. 

Only from one direction so far is 
there a faint glimpse of recognition on 
the part of organized labor that wage 
rates may be too high as well as too 
low. Some two thousand New Eng- 
land textile workers, who have suf- 
fered because their wage rates have 
been too high for their employers to 
be able to compete with plants in the 
South, have agreed to accept cuts in 
their wages rather than face loss of 
their jobs altogether. 

It is interesting to note, too, that 
organized labor’s top executives also 
are high priced individuals. Philip 
Murray, for example, has been re- 
ceiving $25,000 annually as president 
of the United Steel Workers. And 
just last month this figure was in- 
creased by sixty per cent so that he 
now will receive $40,000 a year. Other 
USW executives at the same time 
were given salary increases ranging 
from $4,000 to $10,000 a year. 

These are not just isolated cases, 
but are typical of what has been go- 
ing on among labor’s leaders. Such 
increases run into millions of dollars 
annually and must be paid for by the 
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union members whether they realize it 
or not. 


Brokers With trading volume on 
Have Their the Big Board averag- 

' ing only around a mil- 
Gripes 


lion shares daily, it is 
natural for brokers to complain about 
how hard it is for them to break even 
in their business. Considering the 
number of seats on the New York 
Stock Exchange, if the trading was 
divided equally it would leave hardly 
enough business for each broker to 
remain solvent for very long. Hence 
they are more than a little concerned 
about the fack of volume. 
Fortunately, that is not the entire 
picture. Some brokers have an edge 
on their fellow Exchange members, 
having earlier entered the rapidly ex- 
panding mutual fund field. Because 
of the loading charge—which may 
even run close to nine per cent in 


some instances—mutual funds are a 


profitable business. 

While it is true that the mutuals in 
turn are themselves active in the stock 
market, certainly they do not create 
the same sort of market that would 
result if the many individuals whom 
they represent were buying and sell- 
ing on their own account. An indi- 
vidual investing directly in the shares 
of corporate enterprise can quite log- 
ically be expected to shift his posi- 
tion more frequently than a fund, 
with each shift, of course, involving 
a brokerage commission. 

The fact that the mutuals may have 
had some influence upon what has al- 
ways been considered normal broker- 
age business volume, however, must 
be considered for what it really is—an 
evolutionary financial development. 








Page 


The logical course for brokers, as 
many already realize, is not to sit 
back and gripe about the lack of busi- 
ness. It is aggressively to pursue 
new business. There is a large, still 
untapped market of, non-stockholders 
who could be educated in the subject 
of investments. With the proper ap- 
proach, persons in this category could 
be sold the securities of American in- 
dustry and thus help restore trading 
volume to where it would be profit- 
able. 





What's There was certainly 

Behind much more than met 

" uses the eye to the recent 
Memorial"? y 


ten-day “memorial” 
work stoppage in the coal industry 
which had been ordered by John L. 
Lewis in the memory of the coal 
miners who have lost their lives or 
were injured in mining disasters of 
the past. 

Usually when tragedy overtakes an 
individual or a group of persons, the 
memorial services are held immed- 
iately following the disaster. No one 
will disagree with such an expression 
of sympathy to the survivors. The 
American people are fully sympathetic 
also to the need for continuous im- 
provement of safety practices not only 
in the coal industry but also in other 
hazardous fields. But these repeated 
so-called “memorials” that apparently 
Mr. Lewis would like to establish as a 
legal holiday for his industry are 
without justification. 

Knowing how this arrogant labor 
leader works, it is not so difficult to 
visualize a connection between the 
work stoppage, the September 30 con- 
tract termination notice now in the 
hands of the coal mine operators and 
the fact that the stock pile of coal 
above ground is rather substantial at 
the present time. If he can reduce 
this accumulation of coal above 
ground, he certainly will be in a bet- 
ter bargaining position. 
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Korea Spurring Helicopter Use . 





Commercial jobs also on rise, but industry's invest- 


ment importance is limited as output is only a small 


part of total business of publicly-owned companies 


he helicopter is the youngest 

child of the aircraft family but is 
perhaps the most versatile of them all. 
One of the first workable models was 
flown in France nearly 30 years ago 
but its development was badly re- 
tarded compared with that of the air- 
plane. It was largely a matter of 
which one could first be made to pay 
for itself. Following World War I 
the airplane was soon put to work 
carrying passenger and airmail pay- 
loads, followed by freight and ex- 
press. But the helicopter really 
wasn’t able to earn its keep until well 
after the start of World War II. 


Mission: Emergency 


The helicopter has come into its 
own in Korea. Its performances in 
troop transportation over difficult 
terrain—the mass movement of men 
into battle—its use as an assault land- 
ing craft, in rescue, liaison and anti- 
submarine work have demonstrated 
its military value. A helicopter can 
effectively direct artillery fire as well 
as pick up aircraft pilots down be- 
hind enemy lines or at sea. It has 
saved the lives of untold numbers of 
wounded through prompt rescue 
work. But its military mission, ac- 
tually, is an emergency one and, it is 
to be hoped, a temporary one. 

The helicopter’s commercial uses 
today are pretty much specialized. 
Some years ago it began to be utilized 
in picking up and delivering mail in 
the far-flung Los Angeles area and 
in Chicago. On big farms and 
ranches it gives valuable service in 
spraying insects, and in the care and 
protection of herds and flocks. It 
can be used to superintend or patrol 
any type of property spread over 
large areas such as gas and oil pipe- 
lines. The New York City Police 


Department uses one to keep an eye 
on the harbor and rivers, which are 
lined with docks and piers. 

Demand for helicopters on the 
military front is reflected in procure- 
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ment figures of the Armed Services 
which bought only 105 of the craft 
during fiscal 1950, while in fiscal 
1951 and 1952 combined some 3,000 
were acquired. This is many times 
the total number built during World 
War II. This belated emphasis on 
helicopters is producing advanced 
craft like the Piasecki H-16 which 
can carry 40 seated personnel or 32 
litters, while speedier “choppers” 
capable of speeds of 200 miles an 
hour are on the drawing boards now. 
Early last month two air rescue Si- 
korsky H-19s completed the first 
trans-Atlantic helicopter flight in 
aviation history 15 days and eight 
hours after taking off from Westover 
Air Base in Massachusetts and hop- 
ping from station to station. This of 
course seems slow, comparing with 
that of the U. S. Navy seaplane NC4 
which flew from Newfoundland to 
Portugal via the Azores May 16-27, 
1919, but swift trans-oceanic flights 
with no intermediate stops became a 
commonplace within the following 15 
years. 

What’s next for the helicopter in 
commercial service? Piasecki, the 
only sizable maker which concen- 
trates entirely on helicopters (1951 
sales were $26.4 million, more than 
four times 1950’s), has designed four 
commercial models for short haul and 
downtown air terminal connecting 
service. One of these would carry 
both passengers and freight. A fifth 
type would accommodate only mail 
and freight. Feeder carriers of this 
kind are counted on to replace most 
airport-to-city limousines. Flying 
easily and smoothly over all surface 
traffic, these modern-age vehicles 
would cut air flight getaway time. 
Piasecki’s de luxe model is designed 
for eleven passengers, others for 15 
to 21. 

What about commuter travel, roof- 
top to roof-top? Because of the cost 
factor, this may take some little time. 
While intensified military develop- 


ment has boosted helicopter output, 
a trend which sooner or later will 
bring prices down, the helicopter will 
present an economic problem of sorts 
before any but the wealthier com- 
muter can employ one. When and if 
the helicopter does come into com- 
paratively common use in beating its 
way from country to city, then many 
more rural sections—perhaps as far 
as 150 or 200 miles from town—will 
be opened up for the office worker. 
Helicopters used in mountainous 
areas would have a clear-cut advan- 
tage over the railroad since they can 
fly directly over peaks and hills and 
at double or more the speed of com- 
petitive carriers. The helicopter 
could play a double role as a time- 
saver in transporting consumer goods 
from factory to retail store. 

Combinations of service such as 
helicopter-bus or helicopter-railroad 
suggest themselves. Some midwest- 
ern bus companies already have made 
studies of helicopter use on feeder 
routes, and it may be only a matter of 
time before provision is made for 
helicopter landings atop the roofs of 
large city railway terminals. 


‘Copter Manufacturers 


Helicopter manufacture comprises 
only a small although a growing part 
of the total business of such diversi- 
fied enterprises as United Aircraft, 
Bell Aircraft, and McDonnell Air- 
craft. United’s Sikorsky division 
makes the famed S-55 helicopters for 
the Marines and the Air Force; these 
trim-looking ’copters, the company 
testifies, already have saved some 
7,000 lives. On August 11, largest 
single delivery day in Sikorsky Air- 
craft history, Marine pilots and crews 
flew away a baker’s dozen of the 
egg-beater craft. Bell Aircraft heli- 
copters are used on airmail routes in 
Belgium, and in Chicago and its sub- 
urbs as well as all over the American 
front in Korea. The company’s 
newest and biggest rotary wing un- 
dertaking is an anti-submarine war- 
fare craft for the Navy. Helicopters 
amount to a larger percentage of total 
Bell production than they do for 
United, but McDonnell’s participa- 
tion in the business is still relatively 
small. 

Next to Piasecki, the leading inde- 
pendent maker is Hiller Helicopters 
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which has expanded at a rapid rate 
during the past few years. Last 
year’s sales of nearly $6.7 million 
compared with $1.3 million in 1950 
and a little more than half a million 
in 1949. Following deficits in the two 
prior years, the company got back 


into the black in 1951 when 48 cents 
a share was realized on the small 
(350,000 shares) issue of common. 

As of today, the industry’s impor- 
tance as an investment media is still 
limited, but further growth still lies 
ahead. THE END 


May Department Stores 
Yields 5.3 Per Cent 


One of the soundest issues in the department store 


field, stock has appeal for income-seekers. Price 


of 34 capitalizes average 1946-52 earnings 12 times 


he common stock of May Depart- 

ment Stores ranks among the 
soundest equities in the merchandis- 
ing field, and with good reason. The 
company has operated profitably in 
each year since incorporation back in 
1910 and not a single year has gone 
by without its stockholders pocketing 
a dividend. This record attests to the 
high calibre of the May management, 
which today includes several descend- 
ants of the original founders of the 
company. 

The company’s 26 outlets cover 
several of the more important mer- 
chandising areas of the country, thus 
affording a good measure of geo- 
graphical diversification. The stores 
generally feature medium-priced mer- 
chandise, although some units now 
carry an ample selection of higher 
priced goods. A noteworthy May 
characteristic is the high degree of 
autonomy under which its store op- 
erates, an arrangement that gives each 
store manager considerable latitude in 
fixing policies that meet with the re- 
quirements of a particular store. 

Of the ten large downtown depart- 
ment stores operated by the May 
chain, the Famous-Barr store in St. 
Louis is easily the number one unit 
and is also one of the largest estab- 
lishments of its type in the United 
States. Other major units include 
Kaufmann’s in Pittsburgh; Strouss 
Hirshberg in Youngstown; T. S. 
Martin Company of Sioux City; the 
M. O’Neil Company in Akron; and 
Taylor’s in Cleveland. There are also 
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large May stores in Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Denver and Los Angeles. 

Besides these, the company has 16 
branch stores, eleven of which are in 
the Akron - Youngstown region of 
Ohio, three in the Los Angeles area 
and two in the vicinity of St. Louis. 
Only last February, the company 
opened its new Lakewood store— 
about 15 miles from Los Angeles— 
which the management describes as 
“the largest suburban department 
store in the country.” And _ the 
Famous-Barr Southtown store, the 
company’s second branch in the St. 
Louis area, has been in operation only 
since August, 1951; thus, it contrib- 
uted to sales and earnings for only 
part of the 1952 fiscal year. 





May Department Stores 


*Earned 
*Net Sales Per 
(Millions) Share 


tDivi- 


dends 7Price Range 





1937.. $101.8 $1.03 $1.06 16%— 8% 
1938.. 107.0 1.00 0.75 13%4—7% 
1939.. 98.4 0.78 0.75 13%—10% 
1940.. 1039 0690 0.75 13K%— 9% 
1941.. 113.0 1.03 0.75 14%4—10 
1942.. 1349 0.94 0.75 l1K%—7% 
1943.. 151.8 0.92 0.75 15 —9 
1944.. 167.9 1.01 0.75 16%—13% 
1945.. 181.7. 1.13 0.82  2634—15% 
1946.. 2024 1.47 1.21 35 -—22% 
1947.. 330.3 3.35 1.50 2434—19% 
1948.. 358.0 2.98 1.50 237%—17% 
1949.. 407.3 3.22 1.50 24%—19 
1950.. 392.9 2.90 1.50 29%4.—22% 
1951.. 416.7 3.46 180 36 —28% 
1952.. 425.0 2.47 a1.35 a34Y%4—29% 
*Years ended January 31. {Calendar years. 


a—Through September 3. Note: 
adjusted for 2-for-1 splits in April, 
June, 1951. 


Figures are 
1945 and 








The department store group gen- 
erally showed smaller profits in the 
fiscal year ended last January, and 
May was no exception. Sales were 
at a new high of $425 million, or 
about two per cent above the level of 
the 1950-51 fiscal period. Earnings, 
however, told a different story, being 
roughly $1 per share less—or $2.47 
per share. But inasmuch as a con- 
servative dividend policy has been 
consistently pursued during recent 
years, coverage of the $1.80 annual 
rate was more than adequate; inci- 
dentally, the current rate of 45 cents 
quarterly is equivalent to the 90 cents 
paid on the old stock prior to a 2-for-1 
split in June, 1951. 

Moreover, a reasonable expectation 
exists that the company will show 
some improvement in earnings for the 
current fiscal year. Apparel and soft 
goods easily account for the biggest 
proportion of May’s sales and the re- 
covery in these lines should percep- 
tibly aid the company’s business. 
Other helpful factors contributing to 
better operating results are the 
smaller markdowns that have been re- 
quired this year and the increased 
contribution made by newly-opened 
stores. 

Excess profits taxes, to be sure, 
will limit the extent of the prospective 
earnings gain, since May can earn 
only about $2.45 per share—or about 
the level of last year’s earnings—be- 
fore being subject to EPT. But if this 
tax is lifted by mid-1953 as it is slated 
to, the company will be in good posi- 
tion to further expand its earnings in 
future operating periods. 

The conservative policies of the 
May management may preclude any 
dividend increase until an uptrend in 
earnings has been definitely estab- 
lished. Nevertheless, long-pull in- 
vestors in May have fared exceed- 
ingly well and there is every likeli- 
hood that this condition will prevaii 
in the future. It may be noted, for 
example, that the stock has been split 
twice in the past seven years. 

At 34, the stock is selling at 13.8 
times last year’s earnings and about 
12 times average earnings during the 
past seven fiscal years. Although the 
shares are not cheap statistically, the 
well-secured return of 5.3 per cent 
gives the issue definite appeal for in- 
come-seekers. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Business improvement is accelerating and should continue 


for many months, supported by low inventories and gains 


in outlays for consumption, plant expansion and defense 


For the first time in a long while, practically 
all the important factors bearing on the future 
business outlook justify an optimistic attitude. De- 
fense outlays and plant expansion and moderniza- 
tion by business, the mainstays of the economy for 
the past year or more and the only influences which 
prevented a more or less painful recession during 
the prolonged period of slack buying by individ- 
uals, are still booming. Building activity, another 
important prop, also remains in high gear, though 
there is some question whether it will be maintained 
indefinitely at present peak levels. 


Retail trade and various manufacturing lines 
depending heavily on purchases by individuals, 
such as textiles, floor coverings and television sets, 
have definitely turned the corner and face the 
prospect of much better earnings than have been 
recorded since 1950. Retailers are sufficiently sure 
of good business during the fall months and the 
important Christmas buying season to step up the 
volume of their orders, and thus the gain in con 
sumer outlays is already beginning to work back 
to the manufacturing level on a large scale. 


Producers managed to reduce their inventories 
again in July (though part of the cut was involun- 
tary, being caused by the steel strike) and now 
appear to be in sound shape in this respect. TV 
set output in July was 34 per cent ahead of the 
total for the like month of 1951. Passenger car 
producers expect to raise production this month to 
the highest level since June of last year, and should 
have no difficulty in disposing of these cars since 
their own stocks, and those of dealers, are decidedly 
subnormal and public demand is encouraging. 


According to the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, August was the first month since 
March 1951 when new orders measured up to the 
level of output. Part of the significance of this 
gain is impaired by the fact that the ending of the 
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steel strike was an important contributing factor 
in the volume of business booked, and few orders 
represented long term commitments. Nevertheless, 
definite improvement was evident. 


A preliminary estimate shows that the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial production rebounded 
to 212 per cent of the 1935-39 average in August, 
against a level of only 191 in July. Barring a long 
coal strike, which would cripple the steel industry 
again, there should be no difficulty in maintaining 
the recent rate, and it will be bettered by a good 
margin by the end of the year. The threat of a 
strike in the copper industry has been averted by 
settlements reached with the union by most major 
producers. 


The only major uncertainty now evident con- 
cerns the future course of export demand. Foreign 
shipments in July were 20 per cent below the aver- 
age (admittedly a high one) for the first half year, 
and the heavy drain on the gold and dollar reserves 
of the sterling area during August augurs further 
deterioration. However, tentative plans have been 
announced for this country to boost its arms pur- 
chases from NATO countries during the current 
fiscal year by around $1 billion; such action would 
add to the purchasing power of our chief foreign 
customers and might stem the drop in exports. 


One more problem, though not an immediate 
one, is posed by the continued sharp gain in con- 
sumer credit during July. If this gets out of hand, 
it could lead to a lower volume of current purchas- 
ing while consumers struggle to get out of debt. 
But on balance, the business prospect looks suf- 
ficiently encouraging, as far ahead as it can be 
envisioned with any accuracy, to support current or 
higher levels of stock prices. Nevertheless, investors 
should continue to exercise discrimination and place 
emphasis on quality. 

Written September 4, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Defense Spending Spirals 

The rate of military spending has been rising 
faster than most people think. In fact, according to 
the Department of Defense dollar expenditures have 
been rising faster during the last two years than in 
the period of greatest expansion during World War 
II. Defense authorities do not explain how much 
higher costs of materials have had to do with this, 
but rising prices obviously are an important factor. 

On the basis of a straight dollar comparison, ex- 
penditures in the April-June quarter were 2.2 
times as great as a year ago, and 6.6 times as great 
as in the July-September 1950 period. For short 
“lead-time” items such as clothing, expansion was 
greatest in early periods while the rate of increase 
has been less rapid for goods which take longer 
to build, owing in part to conflicting ideas and con- 
stantly changing specifications. 


Department Store Sales 


Although still lagging in New York City, depart- 
ment store sales throughout the nation have been 
quietly edging up in recent weeks. For three weeks 
running, up to August 23, sales as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board have exceeded year-earlier 
figures, and in the August 23 week a slight gain 
was also recorded over the comparative 1950 period. 
One reason for the poorer showing in New York 
City, where results have fallen behind 1951’s for 
20 consecutive weeks, is that the liquidation of a 
Brooklyn store has cut the number of reporting 
companies from twelve to eleven. But even allowing 
for this reduction in outlets, volume still has been 
down. New York merchants generally believe, how- 
ever, that sales will show an upturn beginning early 
this month and continuing through the rest of the 
year. Plus figures on soft goods lines are counted 
upon to overcome weak demand for furniture and 
major appliances. 


Color TV Nearer 


Color television on a large scale still appears to 
be some distance away, but the time factor may not 
be as great as had been anticipated. A joint effort 
on the part of leading companies in the electronics 
field has resulted in the development of a new color 
system on which field tests should be completed by 
early 1953. After field-testing is completed, the 
new color system—which will not make present 
black and white receivers obsolete—will be sub- 
mitted to the FCC for approval. However, actual 
production of color TV sets will be delayed until 
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the required materials can be made available with- 
out hindering the defense program. Originally, the 
FCC had approved the color system of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, but this company as well as 
its arch-rival—Radio Corporation of America—is 
co-operating in development of an improved color 
telecasting method. 


Rare Minerals Growing 


Minerals such as lithium, germanium, titanium 
and zirconium—which until recent years were rel- 
atively obscure—are coming in for increased at- 
tention these days, as new military and civilian 
markets open up. Lithium —the lightest metal 
known—has replaced 22,000 tons of lead in glass- 
making in the past year. The next lightest metal, 
beryllium, is being used in electronics and in cop- 
per alloys. Zirconium is expected to have consid- 
erable use in the building of nuclear reactors. And 
titanium is well on the way to becoming a major 
metal, with jet engines and other essential military 
weapons taking all that can now be produced. New 
facilities and heavy development expense will ab- 
sorb a large part of the available funds of com- 
panies active in these fields for some time, but many 
of the newer metals appear to be in the initial 
phases of a dynamic growth period. 


Gas Restrictions Eased 


Restrictions on natural gas sales in seven states 
and the District of Columbia have been relaxed by 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense. The 
original PAD order was issued to prevent short- 
ages of gas for essential defense production and 
civilian use. But conditions have now permitted 
restrictions to be lifted entirely in 11 Michigan 
cities, with less stringent limitations covering new 
customers imposed in other areas. Meanwhile, nat- 
ural gas has been made available in parts of New 
England, and the Pacific Northwest looms as the 
next big area to be opened up to gas service. The 
biggest cloud hanging over the natural gas industry 
continues to be the reluctance of the FPC to grant 
rate increases and the long delays before final dis- 
position of applications for rate adjustments. 


More Aluminum Capacity 


Enlarged Munitions Board demand for aluminum 
is leading to a new schedule for aluminum expan- 
sion. Plans already approved will boost annual 
domestic capacity to 1.55 million tons by the early 
part of 1954 compared with less than half that 
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amount in June 1950 or pre-Korea. And the De- 
fense Production Administration is expected to ask 
for 150,000 to 300,000 tons more. Government 
policy, however, is directed toward attracting new 
producers into the field rather than to encourage 
further expansion by existing producers. A sub- 
sidiary of Anaconda Copper is expected to start 
aluminum production by the end of 1953, and Ken- 
necott is now said to be a likely prospect while 
other companies also are being considered. 


More Boron Steel 

Expanding use of boron—a hard, gray element 
of which this country has 95 per cent of the world 
supply—continues to save large quantities of other 
vitally-needed and less abundant alloying materials 
for steel making. Last year, about 132,000 pounds 
of boron went into 354,000 tons of boron steel, or 
about one pound for every 21% tons of steel. Boron 
first came in for large-scale investigation in the late 
1930s when a shortage of conventional alloys 
threatened and the current rearmament program 
has again focused attention on this low-cost ele- 
ment. Apart from their greater availability, boron 
steels are cheaper than steel made exclusively with 
such alloying elements as nickel, chromium and 
molybdenum; this will help boron-hardened steels 
retain their markets after the defense period ends. 


Naval Stores Firmer 

Some improvement has recently been evident in 
the market for naval stores, bringing firmer prices 
for rosin and turpentine. Exports of gum and wood 
rosin slumped sharply last year from the abnor- 
mally high level that followed the outbreak of the 
Korean war. And this year, seasonal improvement 
in demand for turpentine by the paint trade was 
slow in getting started. But producers have recently 
been placing large quantities of gum naval stores 





into the Government loan program making lesser 
amounts available to commercial users in the free 
market and thus bolstering prices. The longer term 
outlook for naval stores producers has been im- 
proved by the development of synthetic lubricants 
made from turpentine-derived pinic acid; these 
lubricants can perform useful military functions 
and, if production costs can be brought down, ad- 
ditional markets should open up. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

General Motors produced 103,077 passenger cars 
and 21,096 trucks for the month of August in U. S. 
plants vs. 175,535 and 42,956 respectively in the 
same month last year. 

Atchison earned $16.04 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock for the seven months through July 31, 
vs. $9.71 in the same 1951 period. 

Firestone Tire has called for redemption 12,000 
shares of its 444 per cent preferred November 15. 

Standard Oil of California will build an $8 mil- 
lion products pipeline, extending from Salt Lake 
City to Boise, Idaho. 

Glidden’s nine months sales were $150.1 million 
vs. $175.3 million a year earlier. 


Other Corporate News 

American Car & Foundry’s backlog of $413 mil- 
lion is about two-thirds defense work and one-third 
regular work. 

Bullard Company stockholders vote October 28 


~ on a 2-for-1 stock split. 


Gulf Oil and MacMillan Petroleum have formed 
a new company to conduct a $3 million oil well 
drilling program in Sicily. 

Aluminum Co. of America has developed a new 
aluminum alloy, which could be used as an eco- 
nomical and long-lasting replacement for chromium 
plating and stainless steel. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67..........4 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964 107 3.75 Not 


Beneficial Loan 244s, 1961.......... 96 3.00 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

WUE dc kkeeaksdsuksnka weedeat an WT Saiz 105 
Gites Gerwace: 38, 1977 00.60 sind scares OT gag 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999.. 92 3.08 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 23%4s, 1975.... 92 3.25 10344 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 94 3.05 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 103 4.25 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 102 3.17 104% 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... 102 ° 337 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 134 5.22% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............... 54 = 4.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 104 4.33 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 = 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long-term price appreciation possibilities. 


q-Dividends~, -Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.50 b$1.39 b$1.32 37 


Celanese Corp. ........ 3.00 1.75 b2.79bD0.21 42 
Dow Chemical ........ *240 *240 £5.99 £4.96 123 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 1.20 g3.11 22.90 37 
General Electric ...... 2.85 2.25 b244 bl1.98 64 
General Foods ........ 2.40 1.80 a0.70 a0.92 49 


Int’l] Business Machines *4: *3.00 b4.33 b4.57 215 
Standard Oil of Calif... 2.00 2.25 b2.96 b3.04 59 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 b2.02 b1.61 65 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.50 b2.09 bl1.76 36 


* Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. f—Fiscal 
— ended May 31. g—Twelve months ended June 30. D— 
eficit. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Stores ............-. $2.00 $2.00 40 50% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 9.00 9.00 156 58 
Borden Company ............. 280 180 54 52 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 150 36 5.6 
Household Finance ........... 240 190 4 5.2 
3) 3 ere ere 3m). 2 6S CSS 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 3.00 60 6.7 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 250 41 7.3 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 34 53 
Pacific Gas & Electric.......... 2.00 150 36 5.6 
Pacific Lighting ...........58. 3.00 225 52 58 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 200 150 36 5.6 
ee a, ere 240 180 32 75 
SOCOM Yy-VOURUEN <i eae es si ee 3 o's 180° 150 37 438 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 150 37 5.4 
TIE si cis cehin dso cweide 225 150 37 6.1 
TeNG6 COMMIT a osce isc cesses 3.05 195 56 54 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400°''235' $2 7.7 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 600 113 53 
SO FOO be inicinnoksc00saghe 450 400 64 70 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 145 28 64 


West Penn Electric ........... 200 100 35° 5.7 


* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, --Earnings—, Recent 

1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 
Allied Stores .......... $3.00 $3.00 £$0.57 £$0.44 39 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 3.00 b4.74 b2.20 51 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 2.25 1.50 b2.15 bl168 28 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.60 e1.25 e087 14 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.50 b3.71 b2.59 37 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 2.25 25.85 4.81 67 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.50 b2.45 bl45 29 
General Amer. Transp.. 3.50 1.50 b2.50 b2.85 58 


General Motors ....... 4.00 3.00 b3.13 b3.01 61 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.75 g2.76 g1.81 35 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 3.75 b4.65 b3.76 78 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 1.50 b2.06 b1.63 43 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 3.00 b4.83 b4.39 67 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.50 b2.39 b1.63 30 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.50 b257 b3.23 39 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.07 0.75 b1.35 b1.20 22 
Ui 5. Stmeds cic eds. 3.00 2.25 b3.61 b2.04 40 


b—Half year. e—Twelve months ended June 30. {—Three 





months ended April 30. g—Nine months ended July 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





New faces would come to fore in Washington if both GOP 
President and Congress were elected—Tax problems get 
top priority—Will new OPS head try to kill controls? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Except in 
one-party states, like Vermont or 
Mississippi, people have gotten into 
the habit of splitting their tickets. 
So an Eisenhower victory wouldn’t 
automatically be one for all Republi- 
can Congressmen. Because Eisen- 
hower is more popular in the 
Democratic camp than other Republi- 
cans, it’s hard to imagine Stevenson 
with a Republican Congress. 

If the Republicans win both the 
presidential fight and the Congres- 
sional campaigns, it will be their lot 
to reorganize Congress. There will 
be new committee chairmen. The 
House Ways and Means Committee 
would be run by Daniel Reed (N.Y.) 
who has proposed an _ across-the- 
board cut in income taxes. In the 
Senate, Eugene D. Millikin, Col., 
would succeed Walter F. George 
(Ga.). Each Senator is‘ influential 
within the ranks of his opposition, so 
that the change, perhaps, wouldn’t 
matter much. 

The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee would be run by a man not 
too well known outside of Washing- 
ton, Dewey Short (Mo.). Short is an 
orator and likes most of all to in- 
veigh against Big Armies. FEisen- 
hower, if he had the choice, would 
probably prefer to deal with the pres- 
ent Carl Vinson, Georgia Democrat, 
who favors a large military force. 


In the Congressional Commit- 
tees, there’s not much evidence, usu- 
ally, of strong party spirit. The 
chairman ordinarily is a good friend 
of his runner-up in the opposition ; 
they’ve been sitting together for 
years. There are particular commit- 
tees, of course, where that isn’t the 
case. 


It will be interesting to see what 
Congress does in the coming session 
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with the excess profits tax and the 
various excises that were voted to 
cover post Korean expenses. They 
lapse June 30, unless new bills are 
passed. Because tax cuts are a Re- 
publican and not a Democratic prom- 
ise, chances for reductions are of 
course greater in the event of a 
change in Government. 

Neither party likes much to cut 
corporate taxes. The excess profits 
tax, however, was never well thought 
of; it exists mostly because it’s sup- 
posed to counter-balance wage con- 
trols and the draft. If controls are 
eliminated, either party would prob- 
ably get rid of the impost. 

Excises are usually sticky. Con- 
gressmen always can calculate how 
much revenue would be lost in the 
event of a cut and propose cutting 
income taxes instead. In the present 
case, however, the rise took place just 
as a cut was being promised. The 
industries being taxed have a good 
propaganda machine. It has been 
represented by a man now high in 
Stevenson’s campaign staff. 


If either party were minded to 
cut taxes at all, it would probably do 
its job on the income taxes, with a 
few token cuts elsewhere. So far 
neither candidate has suggested that 
he would appreciably cut the budget 
and neither is offering a greater 
deficit. 


OPS men think that their new 
boss, Tighe Woods, may have decided 
to do what he can to get rid of con- 
trols. He said that he’d go across the 
country to feel out the attitudes of 
housewives. The natural inference 
would be merely that Woods likes to 
travel. But Government workers 
somehow get to suppose that their 
bosses are obsessed with matters of 
policy. 












ai si sacs 


The previous chiefs of OPS simply 
raised no question of doubt that their 
agency was needed, even if perhaps 
not wanted. So it’s wondered why 
Woods would have raised the ques- 
tion at all except that he already had 
an answer to it; disinterested inquiry 
without benefit of polls or census ex- 
perts seems to Washingtonians a far- 
fetched interpretation. 

So far, nothing has come up in- 
volving any matters of high policy. 
Each branch has been running on its 
own momentum ; there’s been no rea- 
son for the boss to be around. A 
statement of policy has been put out, 
which follows the present line of de- 
controlling products not now affected 
by the regulations anyway. 


At NPA, a great many officials 
are preparing to go back to old jobs 
or are looking around for new ones. 
Except for a few scarce metals, like 
nickel, there isn’t much to allocate. 
Even steel, it is said, will soon be 
abundant again. 


Last winter, as Congress was 
being asked to get rid of Regulation 
W covering instalment payments, 
and Regulation X, which involves 
mortgage terms, people remembered 
that there were also regulations gov- 
erning security margins. They were 
hopeful that there would be a reduc- 
tion from the present margin require- 
ment of 75 per cent. 

There’s been no encouragement by 
anybody of importance at the Reserve 
Board. The Board got rid of W un- 
der pressure; the coming relaxation 
of X is mandatory. There’s no visible 
impulse to do anything for the stock 
market. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Grocery Products .. . 

As the food index continues to soar 
to new highs, it’s good news to hear 
of anything edible which has gone 
down in price—Waffle Corporation 
of America recently announced a sub- 
tantial price reduction for its Frozen 
Downyflake One-Minute Waffles as 
the result of economies from the in- 
stallation of more efficient machinery 
for their production. . . . Currently 
being tested on a limited scale is a 
new spray-type chemical product 
called Endust which is expected to 
make the job of dusting around the 
home much easier for the average 
housewife—when applied, the chemi- 
cal imparts a stickiness to the mop 
or cloth so that the dust will adhere 
rather than just be moved around as 
is frequently the case with dusters 
not similarly treated. . . . Johnson’s 
Hard Gloss Glo-Coat, which not long 
ago was made available throughout 
the country, is now headed for foreign 


shores—plans were announced last 
month. 


Motion Pictures ... 
Five hundred educational motion 
pictures have been added to the film 


library of the American Museum of 
Natural History and are now avail- 
able for a nominal rental charge—a 
catalogue of the films, which were 
produced by Coronet Instructional 
Film Libraries, may be obtained by 
writing to the museum. . . . Another 
source of educational films is the New 
York State Department of Com- 
merce, which recently published the 
1952 edition of its Film Library 
Catalogue, a list of over 500 subjects 
available on loan for free showings 
—all films, with very few exceptions, 
are 16-mm. sound motion pictures. 
. . . Industry is making such wide- 
spread use of informational motion 
pictures today that they are the sub- 
ject of a new book to aid business- 
men responsible for their production 
—entitled The Handbook of Motion 
Picture Technique for Business Men, 
by Charles Curran, it is published by 
Times Square Productions; price, $1. 
... American Harvest, a 30-minute 
color documentary previously used as 
a featurette by commercial movie 
houses, is now available on 16-mm. 
film for free showings to business, 
educational and similar groups— 
sponsored by General Motors Cor- 











The Synchrotone, a new tape recorder announced by Magnetic Recording Indus- 
tries, will record two different sound events (together or at different times) on a 
single tape, then play back the recordings simultaneously or individually as de- 
sired. Each recording may be erased, corrected or copied without affecting the 
other. A typical industrial application is the preparation of a composite sound 
track for a training film. With this machine, the spoken dialogue is recorded on 
one channel and the musical background on another; then the revised recordings 
are played back in synchronization. 


Combines Two Sound Events Into One 








poration, the film can be booked 
through its Chevrolet dealers or the 
Jam Handy Organization. 


Office Equipment... . 

Remington Rand’s new Copyfir 
makes exact copies of office records 
in less than a minute without fuss or 
bother—place the record to be copied 
face-to-face with a special negative, 
run this through the machine, run the 
negative through again with a piece 
of positive Copyfix paper, and _ the 
job is done. . . . A good idea, how- 
ever, is open to sharp competition, so 
it isn’t surprising to hear also of a 
unit called the Copi-Stat, which op- 
erates on the same principle as the 
one just described—this unit, avail- 
able in portable models of three dif- 
ferent sizes, is a product of General 
Photo Products Company. . . . Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company 
has introduced a new adding machine 
which can deliver 99 billion totals as 
well as handle four sets of figures at 
the same time—production on two 
models, one with a 13-column key- 
board and the other with a 10-column 
keyboard, is already underway. . .. 
National distribution for the noiseless 
Odhner  electrically-driven adding 
machine has been achieved with the 
turn of the month by Facit, Inc., 
domestic sales organization for the 
Swedish-made instrument—it is of- 
fered in three models, the most ex- 
pensive registering 10 digits and 
featuring an automatic credit balance. 
.. . Blessed by the U. S. Attorney 
General, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Small Defense Plant Ad- 
ministration, a new type of produc- 
tion pooling plan to give small 
business firms a bigger share of de- 
fense work .has been disclosed by 
General Tire & Rubber Company— 
25 companies are expected to partici- 
pate in the pool. 


Lo 

Presidential cigarettes, one pack- 
age with a picture of General Eisen- 
hower and a companion package with 
Governor Stevenson’s photo, have hit 
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the market coast to coast, the prod- 


ucts of Rum & Maple Tobacco Cor- 
poration—sales figures of the elec- 
torial smokes, says the company, 
should indicate who will be our next 
President long before November 4. 
_. . Kellogg Company, in what may 
indicate a new packaging trend, is de- 
voting nearly all the space on its corn 
flake package to a non-partisan ap- 
peal for citizens to register and vote 
—the front panel pictures the two 
leading candidates, the back panel 
gives facts every family should know 
about voting, and side panels show 
how to display the flag as well as 
compare U. S. voting records with 
those of foreign nations. . . . FINAN- 
crAL WoRLD supported the “Get Out 
the Vote” drive last week in its Sep- 
tember 3 issue with a full page 
blue and red advertisement slanted 
to appeal to investors—reprints suit- 
able for hanging on office bulletin 
boards are available. 


Random Notes... 

The odor problem with moist shoes 
can be dispensed with overnight by 
the use of Shu-Dri Bags, a product of 
Wilhow Laboratories—just drop a 
shoe into a bag and it will be deodor- 
ized when you awaken in the morn- 
ing... . A new stapling machine uses 
special staples which can be removed 
more easily than the standard type— 
these bear a red border for identifica- 
tion and a nick on the crown; snap- 
ping the staple at the nick makes it 
simple to remove, according to Speed 
Products Company. . . . Lead in 
Modern Industry (230 pages, cloth 
bound, $1.50) has just been published 
by the Lead Industries Association— 
it is sufficiently technical to be of 
practical value to the engineer and 
yet is broad enough for those with a 
more casual interest in the subject. 
. . . Metals can be bonded together 
almost as easily as sealing an en- 


5 velope with a metal strip trade-named 


Braze-Clad, a product of American 
Silver Company, Inc.—the Braze- 
Clad strip is placed along the area to 
be joined, then heated ; that’s all. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 





to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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The Sooner You Mail the Coupon the Sooner You Begin to 
Benefit . . . You Don’t Need to Wait Until Your Subscription 


Expires 


Co Get Your Free Copy 


Already Mailed: Nearly 20,000 Copies of Our 1952-Revised 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL 











A SIGNIFICANT LETTER 


OUR PLAN THIS YEAR 


FILL OUT COUPON BELOW and mail with $2 (Check 
or M.O. before September 30 and the Newly-Revised $5 





July 22, 1952 


To FINANCIAL WORLD: 


"| would like to receive the new 1952-Revised Stock Factograph Book 
as soon as it is ready for distribution. My yearly subscription ends late 
in December. Last year | sent $1.00 at this time and the balance of 
$19.00 when my subscription was due. Can | do this again this year? 


"| have been a constant subscriber of your Financial World for almost 
ten years now. . . . Following the advice in your Financial World has 
made my life secure—given me a good income and an estate to leave 
to my son after my life is over. Thank you, Mr. Guenther." 


(Signed) MRS. K. M. L———-, San Francisco, Calif. 














If your present FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD §subscrip- 
tion expires before Sept. 
30, and you want your 
new “Stock Factograph”’ 
Manual Free Right Now, 
send your RENEWAL with 
full payment, $20 for one 
year or $11 for 6 months, 
BEFORE SEPT. 30. 














“STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL will be mailed to you 
immediately—the $2 does not pay for the manual, but 
represents FIRST payment on your next RENEWAL—balance 
to be paid when you receive our bill, shortly before your 
present subscription is to EXPIRE. 

Last year more than 5,000 subscribers took advantage of our “Advance 


Renewal Plan” and thus secured FREE new “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” 
MANUAL many months before their subscriptions expired. 


iceomeaebaneini MAIL COUPON BEFORE SEPT. 30 


(Sept. 10) 


To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please renew my subécription and send me immediately 304-page 38th Revised Annual 
"STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL FREE, For this | agree to pay your subscription 
price in two installments as checked below: 


(1 ONE YEAR'S renewal from Expiration—$2 FIRST PAYMENT now enclosed and $18 
FINAL PAYMENT to be sent when present subscription is expiring: or 


C1 SIX MONTHS' renewal from Expiration—$2 FIRST PAYMENT now enclosed and $9 
FINAL PAYMENT to be sent when present subscription is expiring. 


P.S. If for any reason | decide later NOT to renew 
1 will promptly notify you and send $3 more to 
complete payment for new $5 “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH" MANUAL, without subscription. 











Business Background 


Famous banker's investment advice passes acid test of time 








—One flaw seen, but review on this point still lies ahead 





HEN AND NOW -—A little 

over 34 years ago when it was 
still questionable whether the Axis 
or the Allies were going to win 
World War I, Publisher Louis 
GUENTHER gave prominent space in 
FINANCIAL Wor~Lp to a market fore- 
cast by an investment solon of that 
era—the late Grorce F. BAKER, 
founder of the First National Bank 
of New York. His estate holdings 
later showed some cats and dogs but 
revealed, preponderantly, a list of 
solid dividend payers. His forecast 
is interesting both in retrospect and 


in possible application to the present 
and future. 


“Hold Them All”—A perplexed 
friend had turned to the banker for 
investment advice during the cold 
winter of 1917-18 and, after review- 
ing the portfolio, Baker gave as his 
opinion (1) the war would be won 
by the Allies in the not too distant 
future, (2) the United States then 
would take international leadership in 
the fields of finance, commerce and 
statesmanship, and (3) ending of the 
war would usher in an era of long- 
lasting peace. “Your stocks are 
good,” said First National’s founder, 
“and my advice is, ‘Hold them all’.” 


Only One Flaw—It is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that the banker’s 
eye, as he scanned the puzzled friend’s 
portfolio, fell upon some of the stocks 
that George F. set great store by: 
American Can, National Biscuit, 
U. S. Steel, Consolidated Gas (now 
Consolidated Edison), and Southern 
Railway, among others. How have 
they done since early 1918? They 
have advanced with ups and downs 
of course, along with America as the 
banker had expected they would. His 
forecast, in fact, was letter perfect 
in its essentials except for one flaw: 
the 1918 armistice ushered in an era 
of peace, to be sure, but as yet we 
have not reached that lasting peace. 
As to how Blue Chips would perform 
in an era of enduring real peace, 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





probably no better general rule pre- 
sents itself than the advice of the sage 
George F.—‘‘Hold them all.” But 
the enduring peace test still lies ahead. 





Word for It—Although automo- 
bile insurance rates have been raised 
generally, the casualty companies 
imply they are still not too happy. 
Particularly disturbing has been the 
increase in accident toll among 
drivers in the 15- to 24-age group, 
according to P. A. WEINMAN, of the 
Kemper insurance group, who ob- 
serves that “the driving habits formed 
in the "teens are carried over into 
later years.” One company, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company, has 
coined a word applicable to insurance 
risks in this age bracket. It is teent- 
cide, defined as “killing caused by 
the recklessness, bravado, and imma- 
ture judgment of teen-age automobile 
drivers.” Rising losses have pinched 
the casualty-surety companies to some 
extent in 1952. However, dividend 
policies are conservative in relation 
to return on investments and the full 
impact of higher premium income 
will not be felt until expiring policies 
are renewed at higher rates and many 
new policies are underwritten. 





What’s New? — The nearly al- 
ways accurate New York Times of- 
fered page one readers this headline: 
“Auto Buyers Found Paying Tax on 
a Tax in Sales Levy.” What’s new 
about a tax ona tax? Times Finan- 
cial Editor Jack Forrest could have 
explained to the copy reader he was 
paying a tax on a tax for probably 
everything he was wearing and using 
from the shoes on his feet to the cig- 
arette in his lips: Corporate income, 
excess profits, excise taxes et cetera 
ad nauseam. Indeed, the higher the 
hidden tax the bigger the sales tax. 





Worst of Crimes—Chairman A. 
E. Duncan of Commercial Credit 
Company finds a parallel of economic 
conditions today in the life of Athens 
some 23 centuries ago. In that remote 





Grecian era wise Socrates observed: 
‘Politicians have strained their in- 
genuity to discover new sources of 
public revenue. They have continued 
the extraordinary taxes of war time 
into peace time. A man now has to 
defend himself against being rich as if 
it were the worst of crimes. Athletics 
have become professionalized. Phi- 
losophy has struggled to find some 
substitute for the Divine command- 
ments and the surveillance of God.” 





A Bit Soft—Merchants, says De- 
partment Store Man Frep Lazarus, 
need to toughen their competitive 
muscles. “We have been so accus- 
tomed to a seller’s market, to short- 
ages, to people buying everything that 
we produced, that we have gotten a 
bit soft. We need to retain the hard- 
hitting, competitive spirit.’ As a 
means of assuring the nation’s return 
to free markets, the president of Fed- 
erated Department Stores strongly 
advocates a vigorous national policy 
of selective decontrol of prices and 
wages. Now, he says, is the time to 
start. 





Price Stabilizer—The value of 
those diamonds you own seems a 
little more secure. Sir ERNEST Op- 
PENHEIMER of De Beers announces 
that another rebel has been brought 
into line and henceforth will market 
his production through the De Beers 
cartel. The erstwhile rebel is Dr. 
Joun T. WittrAMson, a Canadian, 
whose African mines now produce 
about one-twentieth of the world’s 
diamonds. Incidentally, Sir Ernest 
would be a welcome visitor here. The 
anti-trust division of the Department 
of Justice would like to question him 
about De Beers’ operations in this 
country. 





Dunking is Spreading—The Na- 
tional Dunking Association has been 
caught between competitive crossfires. 
In order to qualify for a dunking pin, 
the doughnut. dipper’s dido, the na- 
tional organization for fourteen years 
has ruled that doughnut dunking 
must be accomplished in a cup. The 
American Dairy Association, con- 
tending that this ruling favored coffee 
and tea makers, has put on the heat 
for a rule change and the Association 
will hold a special meeting in Septem- 
ber to consider an amendment to per- 
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mit dunking in a tumbler. _Mean- 
while, three large groups will co-op- 
erate in a $500,000 nationwide adver- 
tising campaign to boost the sale and 
use of milk with doughnuts: the 
American Dairy Association, the 
Bakers of America Program and the 
Doughnut Corporation of America. 
Last year, an estimated 839.5 million 
doughnuts were dunked, three quar- 
ters of them in coffee. 


Gold Price Boost Ahead ? 





Concluded from page 3 


Furthermore, any such action 
would require more than merely a 
change of heart on the part of one or 
two officials. The President formerly 
had the authority to vary the price 
of gold, but this authority expired in 
1943. With the President’s approval, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is em- 
powered to buy and sell gold “at such 
rates and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem most advan- 
tageous to the public interest,” but 
this power is meaningless in actual 
practice as long as we remain mem- 
bers of the Monetary Fund. 

The Fund’s Articles of Agreement 
forbid member nations to deal in gold 
at a price varying by more than one- 
fourth of one per cent from par value, 
and only Congress can change the 
value of gold. The possibility that 
Congress would repeat the inflation- 
ary step of dollar devaluation is slim 
indeed. It is conceivable that a situa- 
tion might arise some years from now 
in which it might appear advisable to 
take such action, for a higher gold 
price would present the Treasury 
with a “profit” on its huge gold 
holdings. But this situation could 
arise only if the nation were under- 
going a rather drastic deflation, and 
that now appears a rather remote 
prospect. 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
AND METALS, INC. 
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DIVISIONS = 
U. S. Gauge 
Troy Laundry Machinery 
35th Dividend oabihaindiae 
A regular a gd eye of ' 
TWENTY-FIVE Cents a share 
has been declared, together with an EXTRA of Riehle Testing Machines 
gu eptember 301083 tostascownrs oftomara'at | DebuthzatF 
er > shareowners of record a@ 
the close of business on September 12, 1952. ; an 
H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer Auto Bar Dispensers 





Trout Mining 




























Keatrice Foods Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The directors have declared a regular Stock payable October 1, 1952, to share- 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on _ holders of record September 15, 1952. 
the $12.50 par value Common Capital 


August 28, 1952 ‘William G. Karnes, President ZI 
































Dividend Notice CAN aaa 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. = DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Preferred Stock 


The Board of Directors has this day Asequlet quately diakasniiial 


declared a dividend of 32'%2¢ per $1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
share on the Common Stock, pay- Cumulative Prefered. Steck 
able October 1, 1952, to stockhold- was declared, payable October 
ers of record at the close of business 1, 1952 to stockholders of rec- 
September 15, 1952. ord at the close of business on 
‘ H. r SANDERS, September 15, 1952. 
- T. reasurer 
pee ay 952 Common Stock 


Aquarterly dividend of $0.125 


She Mddle Ap th per share on the Common 
Stock was declared, payable 





October 1, 1952 tostockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 15, 1952. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Pres. & Secy. 





Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 





iB INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 








BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Amount Date 
= Porcelain Steel Corp.—5%% 
ee Sethe ee bree Entire Sept. 17 
Colorado & Southern Ry.—gen. 
mtge. A 4%s, 1980............ Entire Nov. 1 
Lorillard (P.) & Co.—deb. 38.... $600,000 Ot. 1 
New Haven Water Co.—gen. & ref. 
Ce MB Eee 17,000 Oct. 1 
Oslo (City of Norway)—exter. in 
i Ae, See ea 39,000 Oct. 1 
Sierra Pacific Power Co.—deb. 
SUR, AO ssid ie2ts cas dcder: 54,000 Oct. 1 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1952 












TRADE MARK 





590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED The 180th Consecutive 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS Quarterly Dividend 
September 3, 1952 The Board of Directors of this Co tion has 
“3\ The Board of Directors has declared this Gag dastevad 0 Gietaaad of S100 our chase. 


a dividend of 20c per share on the payable September 10, 1952, to stockholders of 


re ang Ae ae oO record at the close of business on August 19th, 

1952, to stockholders of record at the close of 1952. Soules books wi not be closed. a. Checks 

business on September 16, 1952. Checks will prepar Nin oy ic =waenee c- 
be mailed. counting chines Ww be mail 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice og ‘& Treasurer. 


Vice Pres. & Treasurer June 24, 1952 
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Don’t be Confused 
by the Market's Cautious Action 
CHECK YOUR HOLDINGS IN 


GRAPHIC STOCKS “7.3? 


Issue 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends— 
capitalizations—volume on virtually every active stock 
listed on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. Curb Exchanges 
covering nearly 12 years to September 1, 1952. 
SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED BOOKS) $50. 


Special offer to new subscribers only 
“PROFITS in CHARTING STOCKS" 
by L. Balagur, FREE with September Issue 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 Wiliam St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 































































































UTAH POWER 
& 
LIGHT CO. 
















































































Preferred and 
Common Stock Dividends 














The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on August 26, 1952, 
declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.1214 per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


These dividends are pay- 
able October 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sep- 
tember 10, 1952. 






















































































MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
August 26, 1952 









































Street News 





Illinois Central financing may have bearing on all near- 


term capital issues—New labor problem for Bell System 


llinois Central Railroad’s $62 mil- 
lion bond issue, almost on the eve 
of the Labor Day week-end when 
most minds turn far away from seri- 
ous things like investments, wasn’t 
just another piece of financing. The 
net result of it, most underwriters 
and distributors believe, is likely to 
have an important bearing on the am- 
bitious program of capital issues set 
up for the autumn and winter. 
Following so closely on the suc- 
cessful flotation of a $25 million de- 
benture issue by the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad, the Illinois Central of- 
fering revealed an active interest on 
the part of large insurance companies 
in bond issues which are not orig- 
inated by themselves. If these power- 
ful investors again vie with others for 
publicly offered bonds, underwriters 
reason, the market will be that much 
broader. Maybe there won’t be so 
much risk in underwritings where 
the $5 per $1,000 compensation sim- 
mers down to little more than a mere 
brokerage fee. 


The Street is glad, of course, to 
see major insurance companies back 
as active participants. Yet it is real- 
ized that this brings back a prob- 
lem again to be reckoned with by 
syndicate managers. In the past three 
or four years when these investors 
were preoccupied with a great volume 
of commitments elsewhere, the fact 
that they were disinterested in this 
or that publicly offered issue was not 
accepted as an adverse appraisal of 
the bond. If they are restored to 
their old position of leadership, how- 
ever, the smaller fry may again get 
into the habit of shying away from 
whatever the big fellows refuse. 

There is just one thing to interrupt 
that line of reasoning on the future 
leadership in investment buying. That 
is the fact that during the absence of 
big insurance companies, pension 
funds and trust funds had become the 
mainstay of the new issues market. 


The next thing Bell Telephone 
System will have to contend with 
in its labor relations will be a fringe 
benefit demand. Specifically, the un- 
ions want less of the social security 
pension deducted from their Bell Sys- 
tem pension. That has been a thorny 
subject ever since the social security 
system came into existence. 

The subject is a bit more compli- 
cated than a wage demand. The Bell 
System has one of the oldest pension 
systems. It is actuarily correct, and 
loaded with bonds paying low inter- 
est rates. Up to a short time before 
the last war, most of the Bell funds 
were invested in obligations of system 
companies. The trustees started to 
diversify after the long decline in in- 
terest rates, so that now the average 
rate of return on upwards of $1.5 bil- 
lion dollars in the fund is low. Hence 
the complications involved in raising 
pension benefits at this or any other 
stage in the life of the fund. 


A matter of concern to under- 
writers and any dealers who had 
extensive inventories of bonds when 
they reopened for business after La- 
bor Day was what would happen to 
prices in the event of another rise in 
the prime bank rate. There were 
three such boosts last year and most 
dealers remembered what happened 
to the bond market level on each oc- 
casion. The market declined, rather 
sharply in two instances. It was re- 
called also that on the three 1951 oc- 
casions the Federal Reserve was still 
acting as a guardian angel for the 
Government security market and 
helped take up some of the shock. 

Since last December the Federal 
has been withdrawing support from 
the Government security market, ex- 
cept that it has sustained certain key 
issues involved in Treasury exchange 
or new-money offerings. That is an- 
other thing the Street had to think 
about as it stepped into the Septem- 
ber market. 
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Ohio Utilities 





Concluded from page 6 


in the black. Another problem has 
been the municipally-owned electric 
generating plant which the City of 
Columbus has operated for many 
years. However, this service is lim- 
ited in comparison with the com- 
pany’s operations and the situation 
appears somewhat similar to that ex- 
isting in Cleveland—where a munici- 
pal plant does about eight per cent as 
much business as Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating. This, it may be ob- 
served, has not prevented Cleveland 
Electric from attaining a preeminent 
investment ranking among utility 
common stocks, 


Others Under Review 


Cleveland Electric, of course, 
serves the number one city in Ohio 
and the seventh largest in the United 
States. While steel and metal fabri- 
cating industries predominate in the 
Cleveland area, the city is also an im- 
portant port. The company’s 1951 
annual report pointed to the 50 per 
cent increase in steel-making capacity 
being constructed in the Cleveland 
area (vs. a nation-wide increase of 
20 per cent) as an example of the 
“unprecedented industrial expansion, 
at a rate greater than the national 
average, continued in our service 
area.” 

Like Cleveland Electric and most 
of the other Ohio utilities, American 
Gas & Electric has a higher propor- 
tion of industrial electric business 
than the national average. This re- 
flects the highly industrialized nature 
of the territory served by A. G. & E. 
subsidiaries, which together form one 
of the world’s largest power pools. 
American Gas & Electric serves a 
seven-state area, embracing portions 
of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee ; major Ohio cities served 
are Canton, Lima, Zanesville, Ports- 
mouth and Newark. Peak demand of 
the system (control of which was di- 
vested by Electric Bond & Share in 
1947) in 1939 was only 909,320 
kilowatts. But a peak demand of 3.6 
million kw is expected by the end of 
1954, so that in 15 years system de- 
‘mand will have quadrupled. 

Ohio Edison’s operations also ex- 
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G Tip on the Market— 


That’s one thing investors still ask for day after day—despite 
the fact that time after time we’ve warned people against such 
tips and never peddle them ourselves. 

Still they keep asking for a “sure thing” on the market, an 
inside tip to a fortune. 

Mind you, we don’t blame anybody who wants to get rich. 
But that’s a pretty poor way to start! 

Not that there aren’t any number of stocks that offer attrac- 
tive possibilities for making money. Of course there are. And 
we'll even be glad to suggest some, if you ask. 

But before we make any recommendations, we'll check the 
facts first. Facts on sales, earnings, management, outlook. 
Facts on the industry, company, and competition. Facts that 
should give you at least a reasonable expectation of receiving 





the rewards you hope for. 


tips—just ask. 


or write direct to— 





So, if you realize the risks in buying stocks for price appre- 
ciation, feel you can afford them, and want help instead of 


Simply stop in at our nearest office and ask for the manager, 


Water A. ScHoLt, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
O ffices in 101 Cities 











tend beyond the state’s boundaries ; 
the company furnishes electric service 
in 570 Ohio communities and a sub- 
sidiary (Pennsylvania Power) serves 
126 communities in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of the larger cities served 
are Akron—rubber capital of the 
world — and the steel center of 
Youngstown; other important cities 
served are Lorain (site of the nation’s 
largest steel tube and pipe plant), 
Mansfield, Marion and Warren. The 
company, whose stock was distributed 
by Commonwealth & Southern and 
has been listed on the “Big Board’’ 
only since 1946, has a good equity 
base (37 per cent) ; earnings should 
be higher this year even without any 
benefit from proposed rate increases. 
Dayton Power & Light—another well 
regarded company—has a comparable 
common equity. In contrast, Toledo 
Edison, which serves an important 
industrial city 185 miles north of 
Cincinnati, has only a 25 per cent 
equity base and its property account 
includes an unspecified amount of in- 
tangible items. 
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y BALANCED 
MUTUAL \NVESTMENT 


91st Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
20c per share from net investment 
income, payable September 30 to 
stock of record September 11, 1952. 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 




















The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 62% cents a share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
62% cents a share on the outstanding 5% 
Cumulative Second Preferred Stock. both 
payable October 1, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 
15, 1952. A quarterly dividend of 40 cents 
a share was declared on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable September 30, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 15, 1952. 


M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
August 27, 1952. 














WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1!) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 


capital enhancement, income, or both; 
(2) Analyze the portfolio already established 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to brin 
it into line with current business an 


investment prospects, and in accord with 


your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 


necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 


investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 


vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 


any investment problem. 





Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 


results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 





You incur no obligation. 
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86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 


aid me. 
My Objective: 

Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 
12 Months to July 31 

Alabama Power ......... p$24.85 p$22.97 
Amer. Gas & Elec........ 4.52 4.88 
Amer. Sumatra Tobacco.. D2.89 0.79 
Appalachian Elec. & Pwr. p30.84 28.69 
Arizona Pub. Service..... 1.05 0.96 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt...... p62.07 p46.31 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.70 1.57 
California Water Serv.... 2.41 2.20 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... 2.86 3.04 
Caster Tors. °.. 2. 2P722. 5.64 3,31 
Cent. Illinois Lt.......... 1.83 1.88 
Cent. Maine Power....... 1.50 1.51 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pwr.... 2.35 3.35 
City: ‘Stores... .eceisud. 1.41 1.08 
Dallas Power & Light.... 8.30 7.62 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.60 1.74 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 2.78 2.33 
Fall River Elec.......... 3.57 3.87 
Fall River Gas... ;.«:3:;, 1.65 1.49 
Fort Worth Transit..... 0.90 0.92 
Georgia Power ......... p25.10 20.51 
Geet Power .....-ksshes p30.62 21.60 
Haverhill Gas .......... yt | 2.01 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr...... 1.57 1.31 
Illinois Power .......... 2.73 2.85 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr.... 1.52 1.50 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.84 1.79 
Iowa South. Utilities..... 1.26 1.75 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 2.48 3.10 
Kentucky & W. Va. Pwr. 2.08 2.17 
Louisiana Pwr. & Lt..... p47.44 42.79 
Middle South Utilities”... 1.87 1.70 
Mississippi Power ...... 96.99 86.00 
Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... p77.78 p64.52 
Nat’! Bellas Hess........ 0.30 0.35 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.14 1.00 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.32 2.09 
(Mio Maieee ..5.. 6.85... 2.73 2.71 
Ohio Power ........5:.. p52.93 p52.23 
Otter Tail Power........ 1.70 1.86 
Pennsylvania Power .... p24.47 20.75 
Scranton Electric ....... 1.06 1.18 
memiien Go. 5.5. ssccncas 1.14 0.99 
Tampa Electric ......... 2.96 3.12 
Texas Elec. Service...... 44.06 33.03 
Texas Power & Light.... p34.57 26.78 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.06 2.36 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.66 1.63 
9 Months to July 31 

Dieos eee. oink iin .49 1.17 
Gar Wood Industries..... 0.97 1.57 
Gen. Plywood .......... 0.03 0.03 
Gen SOM. Soc ctce cee: 1.81 2.76 
Marathon Corp. ......... 1.63 2.37 
fo a ee eee 2.05 3.07 
Reliance Elec. & Engr.... 3.06 3.13 
7 Months to July 31 

Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 7.46 4.22 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. 11.44 8.12 
Cincinnati Street Ry...... 0.35 0.01 
Great Northern Ry....... p2.31 p2.85 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 3.53 1.96 
Illinois Central .......... 7.22 5.06 
New York Central....... 0.04 D0.53 
Norfolk & Western...... 2.39 2.59 
Ren@ing Co... i86055 2.84 2.33 
Seaboard Air Line....... 10.36 6.50 
Virgen RY. oo. 5 .ck0s.'s 2.46 2.18 
Western Maryland Ry.... 3.20 4.27 
6 Months to July 31 

Grote: C1. Bld, ccd lary 0.79 0.98 
DE ios 6 wi epliodnhin ad 0.95 0.68 
McLellan Stores ........ 0.65 0.72 
Stix, Baer & Fuller...... 0.54 0.63 
3 Months to July 31 

Austin, Nichols ......... D0.02 0.18 
Equitable Office Bldg..... 0.14 0.16 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 


1951 
3 Months to July 31 


Exchange Buffet ......... D$0.10 D$0.13 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 1.04 1.33 
Leich (Charles) ........ 0.25 0.30 


Nat’! Alfalfa Dehydrating 


|” Le eee Ree 0.06 0.03 
Peabody Coal ........... D033 D0.28 
Solar Aircraft .......... 0.55 0.52 
Truax-Traer Coal ...... 0.06 0.14 

12 Months to June 30 
re  eeeree 3.33 4.51 
Amer. Water Works..... 0.67 1.09 
Carpenter Steel ......... 6.71 9.89 
Cont’! Copper & Steel.... 2.04 2.86 
Davison Chemical ....... 3.24 4.18 
Imperial Paper & Color.. 1.55 3.24 
Jamaica Pub. Service.... *2.00 *1.54 
Kayser (Julius) ......... D0.21 2.31 
La Plant-Choate Mfg..... 0.64 1.02 
Been GAN cccuccavssccs 1.39 0.61 
Manhattan Shirt ........ 2.78 3.77 
McKesson & Robbins.... 3.57 451 
Northeastern Water ..... 1.05 1.03 
Pabeo Products ......... 1.00 2.22 
Parker Appliance ....... 2.58 1.79 
Republic Natural Gas.... 2.88 2.96 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr.... 2.11 1.97 
Wisconsin Michigan Pwr. p38.40 29.79 
Wisconsin Natural Gas... 6.43 2.98 

6 Months to June 30 
Associated Transport .... 0.38 1.17 
Bathhurst Pwr. & Paper.. *b0.87 *b2.21 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe...... 0.90 1.61 
Benguet Cons. Mining.... 0.06 0.10 
a Ee D4.19 D021 
Capital Airlines ......... D0.11 0.92 
Cont’! Diamond Fibre.... 0.82 1.33 
Crampton Mfg. ......... 0.13 0.26 
SRO PONE nas ok erens es 0.31 0.62 
Derby Gas & Elec........ 0.80 0.95 
ne ee ee 0.28 0.39 
Doernbecker Mfg. ....... 0.08 0.01 
Gen. Builders Supply..... D0.14 0.17 
Garlock Packing ........ 1.51 2.27 
Gaylord Container ....... 1.34 1.86 
Hilton Hotels ........... 1.54 1.48 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 4.88 4.71 
Rie MD ceca iotn asc 0.39 0.18 
Liberty Fabrics ......... 0.68 0.83 
Mahoning Coal R.R...... 20.91 17.25 
Memphis Street Ry....... 0.18 0.24 
Nat'l Container ......... 0.66 2.13 
N. Y. City Omnibus...... 1.22 1.22 
Pacific Power & Light... 0.91 Moe 
Philadelphia Co. ........ 1.07 0.93 
Phillips-Jones ........... 0.10 1.32 
Reed Roller Bit.......... 1.40 1.36 
Seaboard Container ..... b0.16 b0.67 
Sommers Drug Stores.... 0.27 0.70 
Standard Gas & Elec..... 1.92 1.59 
Sterling Engine ......... 0.28 D0.08 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 1.10 1.15 
Temco Aircraft ......... 0.80 0.52 
United Nat’l Corp........ 135 D161 
SiS Pe A 2.15 1.19 
AD,S, Bae eeeudescer ect 2.04 3.61 
U. S. Universal Joints.... D0.01 0.07 
Waltham Watch ........ 0.05 a 
Warren Foundry & Pipe.. 1.36 1.99 
Wheeling Steel ......... 1.63 5.20 
Whirlpool Corp. ........ 1.22 1.10 
Whitaker Paper ......... 2.93 3.90 


26 Weeks to June 30 


Amer. Bosch D0.32 


ee ee | 


ties. TRS cic stcncii sews 


12 Months to May 31 
0.70 ; 





1.03 


1.00 


*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. p—Pre- 


ferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Dividend Changes 


American Agricultural Chemical: Ex- 
tra of $1.50 and quarterly of 75 cents, 
both payable September 26 to stock of 
record September 12. 

American Bosch: 2 per cent stock 
dividend payable October 15 to stock of 
record September 15. Stock is being 
paid in lieu of the usual quarterly dis- 
bursement of 30 cents. 

American Machine & Metals: Extra 
of 25 cents plus quarterly of 25 cents, 
both payable September 30 to stock of 
record September 12. 

American Sumatra Tobacco: Omitted 
the dividend due at this time. 

Botany Mills: Took no dividend action 
on the 5 per cent preferred stock. 

Camden Trust: Quarterly of 20 cents 
payable September 30 to stock of record 
September 10. Only stock dividends 
= been paid since recapitalization in 
1938. 

Capital City Products: Extra of 50 
cents payable September 17 to stock of 
record September 12. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing: Omitted 
the dividend on the common due at this 
time. 

Crucible Steel: 2% per cent stock divi- 
dend payable September 30 to stock of 
record September 16. 

Cunningham Drug Stores: Extra of 
25 cents and quarterly of 37% cents, 
both payable September 20 to stock of 
record September 10. 

Doehler-Jarvis: 25 cents payable Sep- 
tember 26 to stock of record September 
12. This year company made disburse- 
ments of 50 cents each in the two previ- 
ous quarters. 

Duval Sulphur & Potash: 3114 cents 
payable September 30 to stock of record 
September 10. Company paid 25 cents 
in the preceding quarters. 

Giant Portland Cement: Stock divi- 
dend of 2 per cent payable October 1 
to stock of record September 19. 

Hamilton Watch: Omitted the com- 
mon dividend. The previous payment on 
en common was 25 cents on March 15 
ast. 

Hancock Oil: 2 per cent stock divi- 
dend from unissued Class A common 
to holders of Class A and B common, 
for distribution December 1 to stock of 
record November 10. 

Hearst Consolidated Publications: 
Voted not to pay the dividend normally 
payable September 15 on the Class A 
stock. Brings arrears to $10.50 a share. 

Hunt Foods: 15 cents payable Sep- 
tember 30 to stock of record September 
15. Also, the third annual 5 per cent 
stock dividend payable the same dates. 


Last cash payment was 25 cents May 
31, 1949, 


Macy (R. H.): 40 cents a share pay- 
able October 1 to shareholders of rec- 
ord September 8. In the previous two 
quarters the common dividend was 50 
cents a share. 

Mergenthaler Linotype: Extra of 50 
cents in addition to quarterly of 50 
cents, both payable September 25 to 
stock of record September 12. 

National Steel Car: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 37% cents, both pay- 
able October 15 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 15. 

Polaroid: Initial quarterly of 12% 
cents payable September 24 to stock of 
record September 10. 
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Ronson Art Metal: 15 cents payable 
September 20 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 10. Company paid 35 cents in the 
previous quarters. 

Southern Advance Bag: Extra of 12% 
cents and quarterly of 25 cents, both 
payable September 30 to stock of record 
September 12. 


United Gas: 3114 cents payable Octo- 
ber 1 to stock of record September 10. 
Company previously paid 25 cents quar- 
terly intervals. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Sept. 12: American Bosch; American 
Manufacturing; Brown Durrell; Cali- 
fornia Packing; Chicago Great Western 
Railway; Club Aluminum Products; 
Combustion Engineering - Superheater; 
Froedtert Corporation; General Aniline 
& Film; General Bronze; Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx; Motorola Inc.; Texas & 
Pacific Railway. 


Sept. 13: Pabst Brewing; Texas Pow- 
er & Light. 

Sept. 15: Container Corporation of 
America; Detroit Edison; Lowell El!ec- 
tric Light; Pond Creek Pocahontas; 
Reda Pump; Rochester Button; Sterchi 
Bros. Stores; Thor Corporation. 

Sept. 16: American Book; Baldwin 
Rubber; Bridgeport Hydraulic; Delta 
Airlines; Marchant Calculating; Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper; Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph;: Sonoco Prod- 
ucts; Sun Oil. 


Sept. 17: Alabama Mills; Celotex Cor- 
poration; Consolidated Royalty Oil; Dal- 
las Power & Light; Falstaff Brewing; 
Florida Telephone; Gillette Co.; James 
Manufacturing; Lawrence Gas & Elec- 
tric; Luzerne County Gas & Electric; 
Northern States Power (Minnesota); 
Philip Morris & Company; Rich’s Inc.; 
Russeks Fifth Avenue; Schick, Inc.; 
Southern California Gas; United Drill & 
Tool; Valspar Corporation. 

Sept. 18: Aluminum Company of 
America; Butler Manufacturing; Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power; Carolina Clinch- 
field & Ohio Railway; Consolidated Nat- 
ural Gas; Franklin Process; General 
Baking; MacAndrews & Forbes; Ther- 
moid Company; United Fruit; West 
Kentucky Coal. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Sapphire Petroleums Limited: $2,000,- 
000 5% convertible sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1962. (Offered on September 
2 at 100%.) : 

Illinois Central Railroad Company: 
$62,000,000 of 374% consolidated mort- 
gage bonds Series E due 1982. (Offered 
August 28 at 97.827% and accrued in- 
terest.) 

Peninsular Telephone Company: 160,- 
000 shares of $1.30 cumulative preferred 
stock $25 par value. (Offered August 
27 at $26 a share plus accrued dividends 
from Sept. 3.) 








INTERNATIONAL 


SHOE 
| | COMPANY 
St. Louis 
166™ 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on October 1, 
1952 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Septem- 
ber 12, 1952, was declared by 
the Board of Directors. 
ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


August 27, 1952 











INTERLAKE IRON 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Dividend No. 33 August 28, 1952 
, The Board of Directors has 

this day declared adividend 
of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of common stock 
without par value of this 
Corporation, payable 
September 30, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sep- 
tember 16, 1952. The trans- 
fer books do not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 

— J. P. FAGAN 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer 


















SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
September 3, 1952. 


A dividend of fifteen (15c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 18, 
1952. 

An extra dividend of five (5c) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
October 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 


tember 18, 1952. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 








REAL ESTATE 


NEW JERSEY 








SACRIFICE to close estate 
TROUT STREAM & NATURAL BATHING POOL 


Gracious country living with privacy of an Island. Only 
5 minutes to lake, markets, churches. Free buses for 
schools. Nine-room completely furnished all year home; 
living room, 39x17 ft., 2 full baths, powder room, 3 open 
fireplaces, oil steam heat. Seven-room completely fur- 
nished guest home with 2% baths. Screens and sash 
throughout; Al condition. Garage and barn. Approx. 3 
acres landscaped beauty in a park-like setting on a 22- 
acre estate. Additional land optional. For above, 
$35,000.00. Immed. occupancy. By Appt. V. Gifford, 
b 3 oe Age. Teaneck, N. J. ‘Phone: Teaneck 6-4728 
after > <a 
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The Electric Auto-Lite Company 





Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 





Incorporated: 1922, Ohio, acquiring an established business. 


Office: Cham- 
plain & Chestnut Streets, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Annual meeting: Second Tues- 


day in April. Number of stockholders (March 16, 1952): over 16,000. 
Capitalization: 
Rie IE SO Se nS a be COREE pile 4 clos ada eeltas en *$24,087,000 


Capital stock (35 RED 515) 5 eter stars Sid aie 
~ *Equitable Life Assurance loan. 


La tglais's Sramiaie Gale AG ee 1,494,855 shs 


Business: Largest independent manufacturer of motor 
lighting, starting and ignition equipment; also a major factor 
in storage batteries, auto accessories and aircraft and ma- 
rine instruments. Of total sales°69% are for original equip- 
ment, 22% for replacement and service, the latter largely 
through Auto-Lite and Presto-Lite service stations. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $57.2 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $15.5 million; inven- 
tories, $47.3 million. Book value of stock, $58.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-33 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: An above-average industry record reflects good 
trade relationships as well as the stabilizing effects of large 
replacement business. However, profits are likely to remain 
below postwar peak levels, reflecting curbs on auto output 
and lower-profit military production. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better auto parts issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $3.76 *$2.72 $7.17 $8.16 $7.58 ¢$11.15 $$7.47 §$3.35 
Dividends paid ..... 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.00 1.50 
en: culessaseseeas 71 8014 65% 56 45% 491 5456 52% 
a re - 42% 50% 50% 39% 3356 38% 44% 44%, 


*After carry-back tax credit. fAfter loss on sale of assets $0.11 in 1949, profit 
$0.99 in 1950. tIncludes $0.54 prior years tax refund. §Six months to June 30 vs. 
$3.57 in same 1951 period. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





Incorporated: 1898, Ohio; reorganized 1921. Office: 1144 East Market 
Street, Akron 16, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Monday in March. Num- 
9 = stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 15,830; common, 


Capitalization: 


I I i La a es ca sia Scie ene *$201,594,500 
TPreferred stock $5 cum. (NO par)......ccccccsscccccccccces 569,434 shs 
eC ee eye F 4, 145,341 shs 


ee ys eh te eee ee $17,122,086 


*Notes payable. 7{Callable at $105. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of tires and tubes (about 
70% of its total revenue). Other products include Airfoam 
cushioning, belting, flooring, rubber and Neolite soles and 
heels, Pliofilm and plastic lines. Subsidiaries build lighter- 
than-air craft and manufacture chemicals. The aircraft sub- 
sidiary produces kitchen cabinets for Montgomery Ward. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1952, 
$390.2 million; ratio, 5.3-to-1; cash, $35.6 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$14.3 million; inventories, $282.5 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $58.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1929-32; 1937 to date. 

Outlook: New-equipment tire sales will continue to follow 
automobile production, but wider profit margin replacement 
business should hold up well. Operating results are subject to 
cyclical changes, but earnings should show better stability 
than in prewar years. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment caliber; common 
is an above-average equity in a cyclical industry. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
tEarned per share... $3.54 $11.66 $7.27 $6.69 $5.16 §$10.37 $9.92 #$3.39 


tEarned per share... 2.93 8.03 5.46 5.12 4.20 7.81 8.18 #3.39 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 2.25 
PER New icwh ein cbees 31% 38% 305% 25 22% 33% 50 41% 
TOW woccccvccevecee 24 25% 20% 19% 17 21% 32% 40 





“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. Before contingency, inventory, foreign 
investment and unremitted foreign earnings reserves. tAfter such reserves. §After 
$2.40 ‘‘Lifo’’ charge. #First half vs. $4.67 in same 1951 period. 
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Organized: 1929, Massachusetts, as a voluntary association. Office: 250 


Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (March 7, 1952): Preferred, 6,012; common, 9,644. 


Capitalization: 


Nigh AONE: GES 4o5o 3 69:0 oF aali edna. Ve ccc usetete eee teen $56,817,600 
*Preferred stock 444% cum. ($100 par)..........-..+.eee08 246,373 shs 
TCommon: stock ($10 par)... ccccccccccsccsccssscccnccccsesss 2,580,868 shs 


*Callable at $105. tKoppers Co., Inc., owns 119,231 shares. 

Business: Produces bituminous coal (47.5% of revenues in 
1951), gas (17.5%), coke, (17.8%), and by-products; operates 
37 chain department stores, a collier fleet (largest on Atlantic 
Coast), tow boats and iron works; owns Boston Consolidated 
Gas and Old Colony Gas; has indirect 31% interest in Vir- 
ginian Railway. Has a 35.7% interest in Algonquin Gas 
Transmission, a natural gas pipeline system. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $29.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $11.1 million. Book 
value of common stock, $27.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Old 6% preferred arrears settled in 1950 
recapitalization; regular payments on present preferred; on 
present common, initial payment in 1951. 

Outlook: Litigation over natural gas pipe line project 
makes it uncertain when gas subsidiaries will derive benefit 
from lower cost supplies. Over-all activities reflect tempo of 
general industry. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $1.09 $1.44 $2.96 $3.21 $1.00 $1.94 $2.97 §$1.22 
Dividends paid .... 0.43 0.58 0.98 1.01 0.87 0.65 1.00 0.75 
tHigh (N.Y. Curb) 51 47% 27% 41% 25% 21% 14% 15% 
tLow (N. Y. Curb). 129/16 17% 14% 18% 17 10 11% 18% 


*Reflecting 1950 recapitalization; 6 present common for each 6% preferred share 
and 0.169 of a present common for each old common share. {Payments actually made 
on 6% preferred only, adjusted to present common. {tOld common, giving effect to 
reverse stock split in 1950. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.36 in like 1951 period 





Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 





Incorporated: 1927, Pennsylvania, as a merger; principal constituent in- 
corpcrated 1902. Office: Lewiston, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 
in April at 1531 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Number of stockholders 
(March 10, 1952): Preferred, 339; common, 951. 


Capitalization: 


SE Ween i a sik Was pe See Ne 6 le stew tebe SEL Ota Se $2,300,000 
*Preferred. stock 59% cum. ($100 par) .... i... esc evdeecevic 31,000 shs 
Cemaintn Siok CEL POG 5 isis sce Seiseea tA Te 643,720 shs 


*Callable at $105. 


Business: Foremost producer of silica and silica sand, basic 
materials in the manufacture of glass and ceramics, specifi- 
cally china and sanitary ware, porcelain electric insulators, 
tiles and potteries; also used in abrasives, composition floor- 
ing, scouring and buffing compounds, steel castings, chemi- 
cals, soaps and adhesives. 

Management: Highly capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1951, 
$2.5 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $940,340; U.S. 
Treasury notes, $1.0 million. Book value of common stock, 
$14.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred since issu- 
ance; on common 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings follow a cyclical pattern that 
is largely determined by rate of activity in the new construc- 
tion, automotive and direct customer industries. 

Comment: The preferred stock is inactive, the common an 
above-average cyclical speculation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share. . a: 72 $1.60 $1.95 $1.72 $1.58 $2.15 $2.99 +$1.30 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.65 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.00 1,20 
Rr Pe 15 18% 18 17% 17% 2% 29 29% 
ee rd ea rete 9% 14% 14% 13% 11% 15 19% 26% 


~ *Adjusted for 2- rea stock split December 4, 1950. 


*Six months to June 30 vs. 
$0.94 in like 1951 neriod 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hldrs. 

Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Abbott Laboratories..045c 10-1 9-8 
Do 4% pi ie eas needles Q$1 10-1 9-8 


Amer. Agric. Chem..E$1.50 9-26 9-12 
Amer. Bosch 


SEW, Dies. «555s: Q683%4c 10-1 9-12 
Amer. Crystal Sugar..Q30c 10-1 9-12 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1. a 10-1 9-12 
Amer. Ice 6% pf. Bey $1.5 9-26 9-12 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. 

i Q97%c 10-15 9-30 
Amer. Mach. & Metal...25c 9-30 9-12 

TOD, octctentian dems ak E25c 9-30 9-12 
Amer. Meter ........ QO50c 9-15 8-29 
Amer. Re-Insurance..Q30c 9-15 9-5 
Amer. Snuff Co....... Q60c 10-1 9-4 

ie &  SeRaee Q$1.50 10-1 9-4 
Amer. Tobacco 

OR in ini Q$1.50 10-1 9-10 
Anchor Post Prod..Q12%c 9-22 9-8 
Apex Smelting ....... Q50c 9-15 9-2 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt. 

 ¥ @ heer QO$1.75 10-1 9-15 

TS OF Wis accecves QO$1.75 10-1 9-15 
Armstrong Rub. cl. B. Rohe 10- 1 9-15 

ay QO50c 10-1 9-15 
Arnold Constable ..Q12%c 9-26 9-10 
Art Metal Construct....75¢ 9-30 9-10 
Arundel Corp. ....... Q30c 10-1 9-15 
Atlantic City Elec...Q32%c 10-15 9-18 
Automatic Steel Prod...10c 9-30 9-15 
Bastian-Blessing ...... Q$1 10-1 9-16 
Bausch & Lomb Optical.15c 10-15 10- 1 
Beatrice Foods ...... QO50c 10-1 9-15 

Do 334% pf....... O843%c 10-1 9-15 


Beech Creek Railroad.Q50c 10-1 9-10 
Bell Tel. (Canada)..*Q50c 10-15 9-15 
Bohack (H. C.) Co..031%c 9-15 9-5 

Do 5%% pf.....Q$1.37% 10-1 9-15 
Book-of-the-Month . — 10-1 9-16 


Bucyrus-Erie .......... 10-1 9-12 

2: ere Q$1 OS 10-1 9-12 
ST si anced a QO25e 9-30 9-12 

Do “ih fa Rit E75c 9-30 9-12 
Bulova Watch ....... Q75ce 10-1 9-16 
Calumet & Hecla....... 15c 9-23 9-12 
Capital City Prod.....E50c 9-17 9-12 
Capital Transit ...... Q35c 10-1 9-12 
Carey Baxter & 

Kennedy .......... Q25c 9-30 9-10 
Case (J. L) ereel-« 20m 37%c 10-1 9-12 
Central Paper ........ QlSc 9-30 9-19 


Chapman Valve Mfg...Q75c 10-1 9-8 
Chicago Yellow Cab..12%c 9-15 9-5 


Cluett, Peabody ....... Q$1 10-1 9-17 

Do "1% ERP Pes Q$1.75 10-1 9-17 
Cee Fi citi eineiterenia Q$1 9-12 829 
Columbus & South. Ohio 

FE nig me ctr s oties Q35c¢ 9-10 9-15 
Reap aplasia 50c 9-25 9.5 
Dan River Mills....... 25¢ 10-1 9-16 
Davison Chemical ..Q037%c 9-30 9-10 

Do 4.60% pf...... QO57%c 9-30 9-10 
Dejay Stores ...... Ql2%c 10-1 9-12 
Delaware & Hudson. . ‘OS 9-27 9-11 
Detroit Steel Corp. ..... 9-15 9-8 
Diamond T Motor Car. a 9-26 9-12 
Doehler-Jarvis ........ 25c 9-26 9-12 
Dominion Foundries 

& Sethe ic. sovan a *15c 10-1 9-10 
Dominion Glass ..... *Q40c 10-15 9-26 
Dow Chemical ......... 60c 10-15 9-15 
Duke Power ........... 75c 10-1 9-15 
Dunhill Int’l.......... Sc 9-29 9-19 


DuMont (Allen B.). 
Laboratories 5% pf..Q25c 10-1 9-15 
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Company 
Eastern Gas & Fuel ....25c 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 


Ekco Products ....... Q35c 
Miett-Gerrsesss:.... Q40c 
Eee Se o6.x'...... Q62%c 
Family Finance ...... 35c 
De::5e Ph.i...... Q62%c 


Do 4%% pif...... Q56%c 
Fanny Farmer 

0 eee Q37 ec 
Federal Bake Shops. ..Q15c 
Federal Screw Wks.Q37%c 
Florida Power Corp...Q30c 
Florida Public Util...... 15¢ 


Garrett Corp. ........ Q40c 
ee 35c 
Hamilton Watch 

Co, ee O$1 
Harbor Plywood ....... 20c 
Harnischfeger Corp. ..Q40c 
Harris-Seybold ...... Q050c 
Harrisburg Steel ..... Q60c 
Pueee-Ceeer i ........ QOl15c 
Hein-Werner ........ Q25c 
Hunt Foods .......... Ql5c 
Indianapolis Power & 

eo a ee 50c 

Do 4% pf............ 1 

Do 4.20% pf....... Q$1.05 
Interlake Iron ......... 25c 


Int’l Silver 7% pf... .0Q4334 
Interstate Dept. Str..Q62%c 


Interstate Power ..... Ql5c 
Kings County Lighting 

ee oer ca vesees Q50c 
Laclede-Christy ...... Q35c 
Liberty Products ..... Q15c 
Jo. eee 25c 


Lone Star Cement....Q35c 
Long Island Lighting 


ae Q$1.31%4 

Oe, eee Q$1.25 
Lunkenheimer Co. ..... 40c 
Marlin-Rockwell ...... Q$1 
Marshall Field 

J. ee Q$1.06% 
McCrory Stores ...... Q25c 
McKinney Mfg. ....... O3c 


Mead Johnson & Co...Q15c 
Mergenthaler Linotype. .50c 

. ee eee E50c 
Moore Drop Forging.Q20c 
Mueller Brass ......... 30c 


Mullins Mfg. ........ 040c 
Murray Corp. ........ Q50c 
Do 4% pf........... Q50c 
Myers (F. E.) 
Rs tik Kasten: + Q75c 


National Grocers ....*Q15c 

National Standard... .Q50c 

National Steel Car. +037%4c 
[Sey hy eee ee *E50c 

National Sugar Ref... ..50c 

New York Auction.. Jide 
Do 


P ibabhcubttidbitbias «% 10c 
Nicholson File ....... Q30c 
Se li Aaah na E20c 
Nopco Chemical ..... Q30c 
Northern Indiana 
Public Service ....... 38c 
Do 4%% pf....... Q22%c 
Do 4.56% pf....... Q28%c 
Northern Natural Gas.Q45c 
Olives Gotii':........ Q30c 


Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Ontario Steel Prod....*20c 
Penna. Pwr. & Lt.....Q40c 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 

Do 4.60% pf....... Q$1.15 
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Company 
Pep- Beye: ..c6csecerow 10c 
Pitts. Metallurgical ..Q50c 
Philadelphia Co. ......- 15c 

BRIO WE: ee ccuned S$1.50 

| ae Q$1.25 
Phila. & Read. Coal & 

VOMN ayia waar tad 35¢ 
Polaroid Corp. ..... O12%c 

po | aaa Q62%c 
Potomac Elec. Pwr...Q25c 

Do 3.60% pf........ O45c 
Power Corp. 

CP igen *Q75c 
Public eves (Okla. ) 

nh net gi teehee O$1 

Do P6S6 pf....Q$1. xe 
Publication Corp. anne 
Puget Sound Pulp & 

MEE «Sac ¢adnes Q50c 


Reading Co. 4% pf... .Q50c 
Ronson Art Metal 


ER is oaks «cesta 15c 
are eS Q20c 
oO Le eee 75¢ 
St. Joseph Light 

ot, Ae re 40c 

Do 5% * Se Q$1.25 
San Jose Water Wks..Q50c 
gee 20c 

ee | er Q75c 


Shellmar Products ...Q50c 
Smith (A. O.) Corp.. -50c 
So. Carolina El. & G. Q15¢ 
Sparks-Withington 


SE Ra Q$1.50 
Semmwe TD) Cb.s6. «x. a Q35c 
Stokely-Van Camp ...Q25c 
Stromberg-Carlson ..... 25c 
Sylvania — Prod.. .Q50c 

re QO$1 

Do $4. 40 a “ere Q$1.10 
Tappan Stove .......... 25c 
Thermatomic Carbon... .$6 
Tishman Realty....... Q35c 

OS eer Q25c 
ie oe Q25c 

DW ceiaaea¥eandsce’ E25c 
Union Pacific R.R..... $1.25 

ee rere S$1 


Un. Merchants & Mfg..Q25c 
United Specialties ....Q25c 


Van Norman .......... 30c 
Victor Equipment ...... 20c 
Waldorf System ...... Q25c 
Wesson Oil & 

I i amana sss Q35c 
West Ohio Gas....... Q20c 
Wieboldt Stores ..... Ql5c 

Accumulations 
Bush gas 

7 anaipagti tee att $1.75 
U.S. Rubber Reclaiming 

MPU 4 6.4 KK Kus 44:6 35c 
Wiese Maryland Ry. 

EE <Ucetenasiaes 40a « $7 

Stock 
Amer. Bosch .......... 2% 


Bingham-Hebrand ...21%42% 
Giant-Portland Cement. 2% 


Hancock Oil .......... 2% 
Hunt Foods ........... 5% 
Omissions 


American Sumatra Tobacco, Arcady Farms 
Milling, Botany Mills, Lang (John A.) & 


Sons. 





* Canadian Currency. E—Extra. 


ly. S—Semi-Annual. 


STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 















American Seating Company 





a Soyo 1926, New Jersey, established 1899. Office: 901 Broadway, 
N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan, and 1776 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: rs htenennd in April. Number of stock- 
holders (March 15, 1952): 
mia gee 
ae me inn ge ee Se ES ee ee TS $3,175,000 
Capftal a. engi0 eS, PRET OP OS £5 a Saree ty Pere ea ery: 637,690 shs 


*Serial notes. 





Business: Largest manufacturer of seating equipment for 
buses, schools, theatres, churches and public buildings. Also 
makes desks, tables, etc., and distributes school equipment 
and supplies manufactured by others, this activity contribut- 
ing about one-fourth of revenues. In 1951, acquired S. Karpen 
Transportation Seating division of International Furniture. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1952, $10.2 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inven- 
tories, $10.3 million. Book value of stock, $19.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-1930 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume depends on expenditures for con- 
struction of schools, churches, public buildings, theaters and 
other buildings requiring extensive seating facilities. Earn- 
ings hinge on management’s success in controlling high costs 
of labor and materials. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $0.58 $0.19 $0.87 $2.17 $3.58 $2.76 oe = $90. a 


Dividends paid ..... 0.34 0.17 0.34 0.69 70.71 70.99 
NNER. unosnawensiees il 11% 7% 95% 16% 24% 24% a3 
LOW  .ccccccccscccee 6 6% 5% 5% 9% 13% 15 21 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends and 2-for-1 split in 1952. tPaid stock dividends, 
5% and 10% in 1949, 20% in 1950, 5% in 1951. YAs reduced $0.62 by ‘‘lifo’’ 
adjustment. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.70 in same 1951 period. 





Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1911, Canada (originally organized 1904). Office: Windsor, 
Ont. Annual meeting: Last Monday in April. Number of stockholders 
March 31, 1952): A and B (combined), 14,514. 


Capitalization: 

OE ee Pa yee Ie erry wo ee 
"aes: A Ga BEDE: AN PAT). 55.5050 os 5k oa cease chnee 1,588 ‘60° rd 
"Sshass TS weigh GEOG: (OW DOE) so oc bcos ecickengssdsiccnes 70,000 shs 


*Voting power restricted to “‘B’’ stock, otherwise issues rank equally. 


Business: Manufactures Ford, Monarch, Mercury and 
Meteor passenger cars and Ford and Mercury trucks; sells 
Lincoln and vehicles produced by English Ford, also Ford 
and Fordson tractors and Dearborn farm equipment. Prin- 
cipal markets are Canada (91% of 1950 sales), New Zealand, 
South Africa, Australia, India, Malaya and United States of 
Indonesia. Output in 1951, 119,528 cars and trucks. 

Management: Closely associated with Ford Motor Co. (U.S.), 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital (Canadian cur- 
rency) December 31, 1951, $62.3 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, 
$3.6 million; marketable securities, $40.1 million. Book value 
of combined A and B stocks, $60.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid 1905; 1908-12; 1914-15; 
1917-27; 1930-31, and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Consumer incomes in territories served are among 
principal sales and earnings determinants, with international 
relationships also important in view of relatively large export 
markets. 

Comment: Shares are less volatile than many in their 
group although speculative factors continue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


“Earned per share... $1.01 D$0.14 §$3.61 §$4.80 $10.40 $11.85 $8.97 Rey e. 
*Dividends paid .... 0.75 0.25 1.25 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.50 $2.50 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 31 2956 20% 23% 21% 52% 66% 68 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 22% 17% 16% 16% 17% 21 40% 50 


*On combined A and B stocks; in Canadian currency. +Dividends paid in Canadian 
funds and subject to 15% non-resident tax. §After inventory reserves, $1.21 in 1947, 
$0.61 in 1948. {To September 3. D—Deficit. 
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The Chicago Corporation 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Offices: 185 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
8, IIL, and 3105 Leopard Street, Corpus Christi, Texas. Annual meeting: 
Last Friday in April. Approximate number of stockholders: Preference, 
1,800; common, 17,500. 


Capitalization: 
ERG: GUN SSUele bh bake op ko kick dcop eganviten peas FoR ene ebe *$6,589,825 
{Preference stock $3 cum. conv. (nO par)..............eeee0e 100,000 shs 


Common SE SW DAE) 5 iiises eis cwiiorc apie Sdasy sodisee ac bse 3,324,196 shs 


*Notes — {Callable at $65 per share; convertible into common 
share for share. 





Business: Oil and gas production has assumed major im- 
portance to this company, with sizable producing and non- 
producing properties mainly in the Gulf Coast area and in- 
terests in several recycling plants. Net properties contributed 
$25.5 million of 1951 assets, while $8.6 million represented 
majority-owned or associated companies and marketable se- 
curities. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $5.2 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, 
$6.1 million. Book value of common stock, $8.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular preferred payments 1929-43, 
when arrears were settled; regular since. Common dividends 
1946 to date. 

Outlook: Interests are considerably diversified, but oil and 
gas production are the principal sources of revenues, and 
earnings thus are largely dependent upon demand and prices 
for these products. 

Comment: Stock carries speculative possibilities, not with- 
out attendant risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share... $0.22 “ne $0.65 $1.36 $1.09 $0.95 


$1.07 oes 
jEarned per share... 1.65 1.03 1.31 1.20 1.08 1.34 $0.67 
Dividends paid ..... None a: 2 0.45 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.55 
SHigh .cccccccccces 9% 1 1% 14% 14 15 17 4 
SOW. ck accconsess 1% 7% 6% 9 10 12% 15 





*Excluding security profits. 
vs. $0.67 in same 1951 period. 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 


tIncluding security profits. {Six months to June 380 
§Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange July 8, 1946; previously 





Park & Tilford Distillers Corp. 





Incorporated : sag Delaware; established 1840. Office: 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, Y. Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. Number 
of stockholders Tebasednat 31, 1951): 1,831. 

mii 


Ee eh one op PO EO oe et ee i ee ts *$12,950,000 
Capital” yo a (i POE acti cactetcsqegsscsumpusncevacaese $252,328 shs 


*Sold to institutional 5 yt in 1951. 
Schulte, J. S. Schulte and D. A 





tMajority aunt by A. D. 
. Schulte, Jr., as trustees 


Business: Engaged in the manufacture, importation and 
wholesale distribution of wines and liquors. Own brand is 
Park & Tilford; others include Vat 69, Martel’s, Harvey’s, 
Booth’s, Heidsieck and Vielle Cure. Also manufactures 
Tintex dyes and distributes perfumes and cosmetics. 

Management: Controlled by D. A. Schulte trustees. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $28.5 million; ratio, 6.9-to-1; cash, $3.0 million; inven- 
tories, $23.8 million. Book value of stock, $78.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-30; 1936-37; 1946 to date. 
Issued rights in 1944 (expired in 1946) to purchase 6 cases of 
whiskey at $29.37 each for each share held. 

Outlook: Heavy inventories and high tax level, which 
cloud the industry’s intermediate prospects, highlight com- 
pany’s vulnerability to keen competition. Non-liquor items 
are of lessening importance. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculative liquor 
issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. “ wed a 4 1012. my $9.00 $5.50 $5.10 $4.04 {$0.23 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 00 3.00 2.25 
MEE hese chs chee vevts ‘vols hoy bo 51 47% 48% 57 43% 
TW cicccieseccccwss 32% 52 87% 34% 37 38 40% 36 


~FIncluding Ba 61 


“not necessarily recurrent.’’ {Six months to June 30 vs. $2.03 in 
like 1951 peri 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Eastern Stainless Steel Corporation 


Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 





Incorporated : 2 1999. aryland. Office: Baltimore Street and Rolling Mill 
Avenue (P. Box OTD) Baltimore 8, Maryland. Annual meeting: Last 
Tuesday in Liane Number of stockholders (March 6, 1951): 2,052. 
agrees: ag 
Picddeabbacest adcensepwessscddeaca ee ashen *$926,500 
Capital mae wth DOR) ook ccnvcdvaviiascveché sleeved 420,000 shs 
~ *Serial notes. 


Business: A non-integrated maker of stainless steel sheets 
with an annual capacity of about 36,000 tons. Wholly-owned 
Industrial Steels, Inc., markets stainless steel products, in- 
cluding sheet, bar, plate, pipe, tubing, wire, hardware, valves, 
fittings, flanges, etc. Diversification in recent years has les- 
sened dependence upon the automobile industry. 

Management: Able. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $5.2 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.0 
million; U.S. Gov’ts, $3.1 million. Book value of stock, $19.32 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1924-30, 1943-47, 1949 to date. 

Outlook: Expansion and improvement of facilities has im- 
proved company’s trade position but it still has the disadvan- 
tages of a non-integrated operation. 

Comment: Frequent deficits dictate a speculative rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. -< 44 *$4.08 D$0.44 $1.70 D$0.79 182. i t$2.72 $1.03 
Dividends paid ..... 25 0.50 0.25 None 0.15 0.60 0.50 
HIGH . ccccvcccscsee pe 61 51 22% 13% boy 20% 16% 
LOW .ccccccccceccse 18 30% 14% 12% ™% 10 13% 13% 


*Includes profit on sale of Eastern Stainless stock by a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
tAfter losses in disposal of fixed assets, 0 in 1950, $0.41 in 1951. {Six months 
to June 30 vs. $1.54 in 1951. D—Deficit 








Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1935, Delaware; established 1869. Office: Pillsbury Build- 
ing, 608 Second Ave., So., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday in September. Number of stockholders (May 31, 1952) : Preferred. 
about 600; common, 8,098. 


Capitalization: 

Se NN CN aa venice casenek cans s tcdas ¢cckswe aw Com eae ond oe $14,418,538 
wy OE ee ee er eee 78,178 shs 
COR UE CI NI iis ca de. 0.60660 cdma scc cee cegnenasce 664,224 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $100; ey at $102.50 through October 
14, 1952, less $0.50 each year to $100 after October 15, 1956. 

Business: Among world’s leading millers; products (flours, 
cereals, prepared mixes and soy bean products) are sold 
under widely advertised Pillsbury, Globe A1, Ballard and Duff 
brands. Flours and by-products account for three-fourths of 
sales; prepared livestock and poultry feeds are important. 
Grain elevator storage capacity about 29 million bushels. In 
1951, acquired Ballard & Ballard and Duff’s Baking Mix; 
in 1952 Pool Elevator, Copeland Flour and Renown Mills. 


Management: Conservative; under founding family. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital May 31, 1952, 
$30.3 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $7.7 million; inventories, 
$28.0 million. Book value of common stock, $63.25 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issu- 
ance in 1944; on common 1910-22 and 1924 to date. 


Outlook: Company occupies a strong trade position and is 
the leader in the expanding field of prepared flour mixes. 
Unsettling factors continue to be the fluctuations in grain 
prices and soybeans, high labor costs, and keen competition. 

Comment: Preferred is of good quality but inactive; com- 
mon represents a sound income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended May 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


“Earned per share.. * 46 $3.52 on. 01 $6.18 $1.92 $1.93 $4.27 $4.36 
tEarned per share... 46 3.52 7.73 6.13 8.51 2.16 5.13 6.21 
tEarned per share... 60 3.66 9.38 6.23 3.64 2.44 4.58 4.36 
Calendar years 


ividends paid ..... 1.45 1.70 2.30 2.00 2.00 = 2.00 1.50 
casts ooceeeke 37% 36 88% 34% 82% 84% 39 39 
Low . Geensicns swab 25 29% 30% 30 26 28% $1 33% 


~ *Before inventory, contingency and other reserves (credits in 1949, 1950, 195 
1952). After such adjustments. tAs reported by company in 1952. se 
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Incorporated: 1945, Nevada; in 1947 it acquired the automotive and some 
other assets of Graham -Paige Motors for stock and debt ———. 
Office: Willow Run, Mich. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday May. 
Number of stockholders: About 40,000. 


Capitalization: 
ES A a 2 eee mere *$58,692,029 
Common stock ‘i ES ° > 5S i Sry ote = Oe 4,563,000 shs 





“Including $36,911,779 RFC notes payable. 


Business: Manufactures the low-priced Henry J., medium 
Kaiser and luxury Frazer lines of passenger automobiles. 
Company fabricates most of its body and front steering gear 
requirements and about three-fourths of engine require- 
ments. In 1951, undertook manufacture of new Allstate low- 
priced automobiles for sale by Sears, Roebuck & Co. Output 
in 1951 was 103,759 units. Has 49% interest in Chase Aircraft. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $13.0 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $8.5 million; costs 
applicable to defense contracts (net), $28.5 million; inven- 
tories, $30.6 million. Book value of common stock, $2.12 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: No payments to date. 

Outlook: Company has yet to prove ability to operate 
profitably in normal competitive periods. 

Comment: Shares must be regarded as highly speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share...*D$0.35 D$4.82 $4.00 $2.27 D$6.65 D$2.91 D$2.70 tD$1.32 
High (N. Y. at) § ws 18% 15% 9% 9% 8% 7 

Low (N. Y. Curb).. $ ™% 2% 4% 4% 3% 


*Period August 9 to December 31. §Publicly offered at $10 in September, 1945 and 
at $20.25 in January, 1946. tSix months to June 30, no comparison. D—Deficit. 





The Procter & Gamble Company 





Incorporated: 1905, Ohio, — 1837. Office: Gwynne Bldg., Cin- 


= 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in October. Number 
« ~~ tockholders: Preferred une” 25, 1951), 514; common (July 25, 1951), 
Capitalization: 

I Crs da dbedn de daddd daUdecckeverscctcsdssces = 539,448 
+Preference stock 8% _ EE EO Ee ee 22,500 shs 
Common GREE GI BE oc cc hcctciccccccccccccecccscceccsees 9,615,000 shs 


~ Includes $1,539,448 foreign subsidiary obligation. tNot callable. 


Business: Largest manufacturer of soaps, glycerine and 
foodstuffs made from vegetable oils; also produces detergents. 
Trade names include Ivory, Ivory Flakes, Ivory Snow, Camay, 
P & G White Naptha, Oxydol and Duz soaps; Dreft and Tide 
detergents; Spic and Span cleanser; Crisco shortening; Drene, 
Prell and Shasta shampoos; Teel, liquid dentifrice; Lilt, per- 
manent wave kit; and Zest, a detergent in bar form. Plans 
increased dissolving pulp production. 

Management: Very progressive with long experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1952, 
$152.2 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $33.1 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$26.7 million; inventories, $114.0 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $33.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1891 to date. 

Outlook: Fluctuations in the fats and oils market account 
for occasionally wide swings in inventory values and profits, 
but company’s diversified markets and entrenched industry 
position generally permit a reasonable degree of earnings 
stability. 

Comment: Preferred is high grade; common stock is en- 
titled to an investment rating. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


tiEarned per share.. $1.97 $2.37 $4.86 $6.79 $2.96 $6.34 $5.31 $4.32 
t$Earned per share.. 1.97 2.37 3.41 4.39 5.15 6.34 7.08 4.32 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.33 1.33 2.67 2.67 2.67 3.55 3.00 1.95 
po RAE Pee 44% 47% 47% 47% 575% 71% 80 685% 
LOW © eccccccveseses 365% 35% 38 41% 38% 56 62% 62% 


~~ * Adjusted for 1%-for-1 — split in 1950. tInclude all foreign subsidiaries since 
1946. tBefore inventory and contingency reserves or credits. §After such adjustments. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 
Free Booklet Department 
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86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

































































Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 
refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly diges+ offered without chargo— 
features include "The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work," and “Production Personalities." 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free “Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists for Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks; 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 


member firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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—— READ LEFT | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 aa a Sense BoaR 225 
220 1935-39=100 220 
200 \ f- y ~ 215 
{ naan 210 
180 
ow INDEX OF oe 205 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 200 
Federal Reserve Board Vv 195 
120 
0 bss] | ane 190 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 AMJ J AS O 
° ~ 1952 ‘ 1951 
Trade Indicators PGT rere Big Ry 
Electrical Output (KWH) .................. 7,626 7,718 7,646 7,146 
Steel O tio % of Capacity)............ 97.1 98.7 100.0 98.3 
Prone Cae speaks tag a fe eleven dei came 805,704 834,120 +830,000 829,391 
1951 
‘Aug. 13 aa Aug. 27 Aug. 29 
Le a ee ae ee ere ( Federal ].... $35,524 $35,426 $35,563 $32,916 
Tecmeacendns feos 5.06552. | Reserve 4 ... 20,722 20,799: 20,919 19,502 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,765 1,544 1,493 1,160 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 in 32,500 32,362 32,353 30,930 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities J... 51,837 51,762 52,600 50,976 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,388 1,125 1,099 910 
TiMoney in Circulation. « ....« caren <0 ssaxese on> 29,051 29,068 29,129 28,134 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics —New York Stock Exchange 
i : y “pepeatpesaals.. 
y come eral nai Aug. 27 Aug.28 ~° Aug. nS ay 5 36 Sept.1 Sept. 2 High Pl 
0 Industrials .. 273.84 274.41 275.04 | 276.40 280.29 35 
0 Sumesas 101.99 102.56 103.31 Exchange Closed 103.83 104.89 82.03 
15 Utilities 50.65 50.61 50.79 | 50.94 51.12 47.53 
65 Stocks .<.«.. 106.20 106.49 106.93 \ 107.42 108.45 96.05 
, 1952 -—— 
Details of Stock Trading: Aug.27 Aug.28 Aug. 29 mt 30 Sept. 1 a 
Sh Traded (000 omitted).... 930 980 890 | 
“tony Traded _ et errr 1,013 1,066 1,029 1,069 
Number of Advances........... 473 511 488 | 513 
Number of Declines............. 252 265 259 284 
Number Unchanged ............ 288 290 282 Exchange Closed 272 
New Highs for 1952............. 28 29 39 | | Pe 
New Lows for 1952.............. 21 19 9 | 0 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.72 98.76 98.81 | 98.60 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $1,790 $2,000 $2,430 | | $2,510 
P 1952 " - 1952 
* Average Bond Yields: July 30 Aug.6 Aug.13 Aug.20 Aug. 27 High Low 
Abeer ba seeds cs 2.940% 2.944% 2.954% 2.957% 2.943% 3.026% 2.890% 
Ai eed ils 3.264 3.263 3.279 3.283 3.299 3.390 3.256 
ee Shiv depesasis. 3.542 3.542 3.560 3.559 3.548 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: . cae co vo 
50 Industrials ...... 5.64 5.65 5.69 77 . : x 
20 Railroads ....... 5.42 5.40 5.43 5.54 5.53 6.00 5.37 
oo Utes ......... 5.39 5.32 5.34 5.34 5.31 5.59 5.32 
oe 5.60 5.59 5.63 5.70 5.71 6.13 5.59 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 2, 1952 


American Telephone & Telegraph........ 


American Machine & Foundry 
Southern Pacific (new) 
Rexall Drug 


eee eee eeens 


ee 


ee eee ee eens 


International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
South American Gold & Platinum....... 


Oe. DE ONE. nese a cca eden 
General Motors «.....6.i5%.... 
United States Steel 
Pepsi-Cola Company 


ee ee) 


eoeereeeeees 


eee eee er eee 


eeoereeeeeens 


Shares 
Traded 
41,400 
36,000 
30,600 
30,200 
29,600 
28,800 
28,500 
26,900 
26,600 
26,100 





po he 
Aug. 26 


155 
22% 
425% 

5% 

1736 
5¥% 

1876 

60 

393% 
9% 


ee 


Sept. 2 
156 
23% 
432 
5% 
18% 
SH 


20 
605% 
40 
10 


Net 

e 
aaa 
+1% 
+ % 
+ % 
+ % 
+ % 
+1% 
+ % 
+ % 
+% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 























This is Part 29 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
saho Power ......-.-seee0. os BENG |. séseces a Listed N.Y.S.E. 324 40% 44% 39% 35% 37 40% 39% 40 
mame en eevee wanes December, 1943 24 29% 31% 30 30% 31% 32% 33% * 
Earnings ..... $2.04 $1.82 $2.39 $2.92 $2.74 $2.59 $3.15 $2.72 $2.79 $2.87 Lie 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 $1.35 
hi tral Railroad..... eee 9 16 23% 44 45% 32% 42% 36% 62 75% 76% 
oe ae ccleccsc, 334 % 6 te 8% iS gg th ith St SHA 
Earnings ..... $17.52 $17.68 $11.98 $7.58 $4.67 1 : . 2. y$6.22 
: Dividends “ube None None None None None None None None 3.00 3.00 1.50 
) 
inois Power .......s.eseeees aes 1% 5 16 34% 39% $31% 30 37% 41% 39% 40 
) ee Lew vepasadon svi 1 ey 14% ‘ 20 3 * Fg én Re ay 35% 
Earnings ..... $2.26 $2.64 1.89 $2.05 4.83 . : . : . Bis 
o Dividends ....——— Initial payment August 1 ————————__ 1.00 2.00 2.05 2.20 2.20 $1.65 
Illinois Terminal Railroad...High ......... — Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 16% 11% 12% 10% 10% 11% 834 
pi. ia Pecaeweede January, 1946 6% 7% 9% 7% 7% 8% 6¥4 
6 Earnings ..... "$3.01 $1.96 $1.80 $3.26 $0.97 $2.53 $2.80 $1.41 $1.37 $0.93 y$0.22 
2 Dividends .... None None None None None 0.72 0.72 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.40 
1 Indianapolis Power & Light..High ......... 16% 19% 20% 34% 36 30% 25 29% 33% 36% 38% 
7 6 toe LOIN 10% 11% 15% 19% 23 21 20 21% 255% 28% 33% 
9 Earnings ..... $1.99 $1.87 $1.88 $1.93 $3.31 $2.76 $3.11 $2.89 $3.61 $3.34 Pe 
6 Dividends .... 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.52% 1.56 1.57% 1.60 1.85 $2.00 
Industria Electric de TE Sacnadewss Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 22% 17 15% 85% 9 8% 8% 
2 Mexico ....... Tiebatkcvekins eee —- January, _ 11% 12% 7% 4 5% 6% 6% 
0) ? Earnings ..... sage tas x + oa cco S071 D3.36 ©D13.52 2.26  y$0.23 
0 Dividends .... sakes aaa eee cpes None None None None None None None 
6 Industrial Rayon............. BE  cresievine 35 44% 42% 69 89 en 
0 Eo ccacwses 21 32% 354 39% 65% ae i ee aaa ars pees 
4 (After 2-for-1 split |e aces ares ee ans 54 50 56 53% 68% 71% 64% 
March, 1946)...........+-- BE cencstunen nee pate eee aca 36 35% 38% 33% 4214 56% 53 
Earnings ..... $1.32 $1.08 $0.92 $1.31 $5.66 $8.86 $8.31 $6.01 $6.68 $5.34 y$2.47 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.62% 2.50 3.00 23.00 3.00 23.00 1.50 
Ingersoll-Rand ..... ieee <entsiees 100 100% 111% 140 151% 136% 154% ootion ‘inde 
BEE winnhedate 74 86%4 88% 104% 116 107 119 ween oa cas alge 
a (After _— split SL cicenhiee ines Ptr ekits “ina atta mapa 76% 72% 83 92% 93% 
April, 1948)..........0... BT casetens ik Pe sai ae aia hve 58% 63 75% 81 
y Earnings ..... $2.95 $2.11 $4.35 $3.02 $4.64 $8.04 $8.84 $7. io $9.25 $9.80  y$4.88 
5 Dividends .... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.50 4.50 5.00 5.75 5.75 6.00 3.75 
) 
~ Inland Steel ...........00e0- gM Seskieaes 74% 78% 87 105 126% eal rear mere ssa re 
i ene 54 62 71% 82 100 adi we as ps apie aoe 
9 (After 3-for-1 split High ......... was pee ers cake 44% 42 47% 41% 56% 62% 515% 
April, 1946) .............. Es Since ih sii estes Bere 33% 33 34% 38 45% 43 
; Earnings ..... $2.19 $2.20 $2.09 $2.01 $3.18 $6.10 $7.88 $5. iN $7.76 $7.02  y$2.32 
2 Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.83% 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.50 3.50 2.2 
; Inspiration Consol. Copper... High ......... 12% 15% 12% 19% 22% 17% 21% 18% 20% 29% 29% 
OE. Lenccannce 8% 9% 9% 11 13% 12% 15% 11% 17% 18% 21% 
3 Earnings ..... $$1.44 §$1.39  §$1.34 §$1.13 §$1.60  §$3.93 §$3.87 $$1.67 §8$3.34  §$3.63 §y$1.82 
34 Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.25 2.50 1.50 2.25 2.75 1.50 
j 
2 Insuranshares Certificates...High ......... 6 814 8% 10% 1134 8% 8% 10% 11% 12 14 
7 LOW cccccscece 5 6% 7% 8% 7% 6% 6% 9 91% 11 11% 
0 Earnings ..... $0.28 $0.29 $0.29 $0.30 $0.24 $0.26 $0.27 $0.28 $0.41 $0.37 y$0.18 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.10 0.22% 0.22% 0.22% 0.22% 0.22% 0.22% 0.25 0.32% 
0 Interchemical Corp........... I is ctaneee 23% 38% 40% 57 59 50 46% : ree 
BOD censéacess 1814 21% 29% 37% 35% 35% eas asus PES 
0 (After 2-for-1 split ED ckaseenes ares pre ee Polo Seal as 2344 18% 25% 29% 23% 
= Age, WED :..cccccsescses ee ney eae hii Sane eine pee 12% 16% 20% 1814 
Earnings ..... $1.23 $1.37 $1.22 $1.06 $2.99 $4.15 $2. 78 $2.98 $6.57 $3.02  y$1.28 
. Dividends .... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.50 1.20 1.50 2.00 2.00 
/O 
Intercontinental Rubber ..... High ......0.. 10% 9 8% 12% 134% 7 3% 2% 4% 5% 4% 
es i sod oh adh ad ves vyet gd od ssn 
arnings .. i , : . 15 $1.05 $0.12 0.79 0.07 
Dividends chee 1.00 1.00 0.35 0.35 None 0.25 None None None 7 60 " 
Interlake Iron ............+++ High wisadeaet 8 9% 10% 14% 20% 15% 16% 13% 18% 20% 17% 
BEEPS taswentee. 5% 4 6% 8% 10% 9% 11% 9% 12% 15% 15% 
Earnings ..... $0.64 $0.55 $0.53 D$0.41 $0.99 $2.34 $3.04 $3.15 $2.94 $2.58  y$1.0i 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.35 0.35 0.25 0.60 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.75 
International Business BI ccsccccds 151% 177 188 250 250 . 
elie hn wabill EY <céetsmaene 109% 144% 154% 173% 236% cine mv : 
gn 5-for-4 split SR seeeuwess eee ‘ule Save pane 250 246 242 ae yes 
2 BE ncndtcacscen  gppabenent shaw ili eae om 195 192% 219 cae. shia San cin 
4 (teen 10h te, dis. CE asshinaiine akke deus RD Sats leet rene 156 234 240 231 221 
January, 1948) ......++.+- Low ..-sseeees Seed anes cece Pree wate re 125% 145% 185 199% 186 
Earnings ..... $3.16 $3.49 $3.69 $4.14 $7.13 $8.95 $10.68 $12.01 $12.05 $9.61  y$4.57 
je Dividends .... p2.25 2.36 £2.48 = p2.61 3.26 3.26 3.81 4.00 24.00 24.00 =p 3.00 
| ‘nternational Harvester ....High ......... 61 74% 82% 100% 102 95 99% Bae ee one ae 
Zi ROMP acsages ee 40 56% 67% 74% 66% 70 80 rane os aon hi 
h, (After 3-for-1 split High ..... cose eves cece cece ash enna 34% 29% 32% 37% 36% 
h May, 1948) .......... +<ses svetewes weksa. sais wis Mi. wisi ‘iis wns ‘ 22% , 25% : 30% ji 
: arnings ..... ‘ : f : : 92 4.36 4.72 4. . 
6 Dividends .... 0.83 0.83 0.95 1.00 1.20 1.22 1.70 90 wr +30 550 
‘ nternational Hydre-Electric High ......... “% 4% 3% yi 15% 10% 9% 10 13% 18% 21% 
y BP sicctidates 605g ee este .ccesqesace yy 1% 6% 6 5% 5% 7% 10% 16% 
6 Earnings Lidice $0.15 D$0.15 D$1.73 $0. be D$0.77 $0.40 $1.02 $1.34 $1.44 $1.64  y%0.96 
k Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
h oa ; : . 
s k-—-12 months to October 31. p-—Also paid stock. y—Six months. D—Deficit. tMexican pesos. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
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“tinted by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc. 
“ew York, N. Y. 


Precision metal parts can lose 
some of their precision as a result 
of an ordinary fingerprint. The 
moisture and acid corrode the pol- 
ished surface, interfere with 
smooth operation. 


Gulf’s new fingerprint remover 
eliminates this cause of lost accura- 
cy in precision-built mechanisms. 

Called Gulf No-Rust FPR, it 
displaces fingerprint moisture on 
metal, neutralizes perspiration 


acid, and lays down a temporary 
rust-preventive film. 


It helps safeguard such preci- 
sion parts as ball bearings and 
gears for aircraft instruments, for 
example. 


Gulf No-Rust FPR is typical of 
the many new and improved prod- : 
ucts developed by Gulf’s modern 
research program to help industry 
step up production and reduce 
cost. This kind of leadership is an 


of lost accuracy 


important factor in the industry- 
wide recognition of quality in Gulf 
products and dependability in 
Gulf service. 


SERVES 
INDUSTRY 


Gulf Oil Corporation e Gulf Refining Company 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








